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HEREAFTER, perhaps, it may be a cause 
of wonder that a man so remarkable as 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, both for 
the range and depth of his attainments 
and the variety of work in which he 
distinguished himself, should have made 
so faint an impression on the public 
mind of his own day. It is not as if he 
had been a mere scholar, buried in the 
recesses of his library. For nearly a 
quarter of a century he discharged im- 
portant duties in the public service. 
During the last eight years of his life 
he was a member of the Cabinet, and 
filled three of the most prominent offices 
of state. At the time of his death he 
seemed to be marked out as the suc- 
cessor of Lord Palmerston in the 
leadership of the House of Commons. 
At the same time his literary labours 
would alone have made a great reputa- 
tion for any man. He was one of the 
most profound scholars of his day. He 
was not only an eminent statesman, but 
might, as Dean Milman said, “have 
done honour as Professor of Greek to 
the most learned university in Europe.” 
In hours snatched from public business 
he performed “ feats of scholarship 
which might try the erudition and re- 
search of the most recluse student.” His 
“‘Babrius” is the perfection of classical 
editing. He wrote notable books on 


Roman history, ancient astronomy, inter- 

national law, methods of political reason- 

ing and forms of government. His essays 
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on the administration of Great Britain 
from 1783 to 1830 are an important 
historical contribution, modestly put 
forth in the form of reviews. Looking 
back on all this variety of work, and 
work of such a high order, it certainly 
strikes one at first sight as strange that 
it should have attracted so little atten- 
tion from his contemporaries. They took 
it all very much as a matter of course, 
like any common incident of nature— 
daylight or the flowing of the tide—very 
wonderful when one thinks of it, but 
which one doesn’t think about at all. 
The reason of this is not, however, far 
to seek. It is to be sought partly in 
Cornewall Lewis’s personal character, and 
partly in the method of work which he 
appointed for himself while yet a youth 
at college. He worked with the cold- 
ness and precision of machinery, and 
to casual observers seemed rather a 
system or intellectual process than a 
man. The letters which have been 
published by his brother, Sir Gilbert, 
contain no vivid pictures of society or 
startling political disclosures, but they 
are interesting as illustrations of a very 
remarkable character, and as helping us 
to individualize a statesman who was, 
even in his own day, as regards the bulk 
of his countrymen, little more than 
nominis umbra. The broad outlines of 
his life are sufficiently familiar, but it 
may be worth while to retrace them here 
for the sake of filling in a few touches 
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of detail from this correspondence and 
other sources, as light and shade to the 
picture. 

George Cornewall, the eldest son of 
Thomas Frankland Lewis, of Harpton 
Court, in Radnorshire, and Harriet, 
daughter of Sir George Cornewall, Bart., 
of Moccas Court, Herefordshire, was 
born in London, on April 21st, 1806. 
His first school was at a Frenchman’s 
in Chelsea; when twelve years of age he 
was sent to Eton. The recollection of 
him there is, that he was a quiet, 
studious boy; shy, but apt at lessons, 
who wrote very correct and graceful 
Latin verses, and was often sent up 
“for good” and play. His love of read- 
ing amounted to a passion. Even at 
a country house, in the holidays, when 
all the other young people of his own 
age were out riding, or engaged in sport, 
George Lewis was pretty sure to be 
found in the library buried among 
books, or, if out of doors, always with a 
volume in his hand or pocket. His 
favourite books were the “ Arabian 
Nights,” “ Amadis of Gaul,” and “ Pal- 
meron of England.” In after years he 
still retained his affection for the first 
of these, declaring that it was “ the only 
book in the whole circle of Oriental 
literature which seemed to him worth 
reading.” Except in his bookishness, 
Lewis was very much like other boys 
of his age. He had a strong frame, 
and very good health, except a liability 
to headache. Though more at home 
at his desk than in the playing fields, 
he took a genuine interest in the sports 
and social incidents of the school. His 
letters to his mother show that he did 
not disdain either the slang or the pre- 
possessions of his companions. In on: 
of these letters he describes the drown- 
ing of a schoolfellow in a very simple 
yet graphic manner, with boyish can- 
dour deploring the consequent interrup- 
tion of the school amusements :— 


“Tt is a horrid thing, and has completely 


stopped the boats for this half, which Keate 
could not have done with all his slang. I 
do not believe that a single Eton fellow 
has been out on the water since. 1am very 
glad the holidays are so near, for this has 
been the most stupid time I ever passed ; 
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the only thing that it is possible to do is to 
play at fives, but that is entirely prevented 
by the rain—there are hardly even two hous 
together but what some falls. My cousin, 
Fitzharris, had a most dreadful battle the 
other day with Buccleugh ; I do not believe 
that either of them were the worse for it, as 
the only claret that was spilled was by one of 
them slipping and falling on his nose, which 
made it bleed. Our subject last week for 
verses was Avarice, which of all subjects is the 
worst. Yonge does not think proper to ascend 
from tolerable to good, but makes a grand 
hathos, and goes from middling to horribly 
bad. It isa miserable, narrow, cramped, and 
confined subject; it admits of no poetic 
idea, and the verses are consequently as nig- 
gardly as the subject.” 





After a run through Switzerland and 
the north of Italy, he began his residence 
at Christ Church. Although he had 
rubbed off much of his constitutional 
shyness, his studious habits still kept 
him very much apart from society. He 
retained his passion for books. He was, 
as Sydney Smith said of him, “ Omni- 
vorous of books ;” one signal proof of 
which is, that he had read completely 
through Grenwell’s “Fasti of Universal 
Chronology.” But reading was only one 
of the exercises by which he schooled 
and disciplined his mind. He could 
not endure to be idle for a moment: 
“he thought that to be doing nothing 
amounted to a crime.” He had already 
conceived that abhorrence of “duty 
gaieties” which he afterwards expressed 
in his saying that “life would be toler- 
able but for its amusements.” His 
rule for himself and frequent advice 
to his brother Gilbert was, “‘ Read when 
“ you have plenty of time at command ; 
“write in the shorter spaces, when 
“your time is broken up: this is the 
“ way to employ yourself to the best 
“advantage: you will forget what 
* you read in fragments of time, what 
“you write then will not be lost.” 
As a further security, he was in the 
habit of learning by heart passages 
which interested him, and reciting them 
to himself or a companion at any spare 
moment. Once, in Italy, when travel- 
ling with his father after dark, he re- 
cited a great part of the third book of 
the AEneid. Another time, when wait- 
ing with his brother in the ante-room 
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of a physician, he took a Virgil from 
his pocket, and gave it to Gilbert to 
hear him repeat a portion of the con- 
tents by heart. 

At Oxford he gained a first class 
in classics and a studentship, and 
ill-health alone threw him into the 
second class in mathematics. The 
rupture of a blood-vessel in the lungs 
not only affected his studies, but had 
a grave influence on his future career. 
He was obliged for some time to lead 
an invalid kind of life, confining him- 
self to vegetable diet, and spending the 
winter abroad in the south of France 
or Italy. His health also compelled 
him to relinquish the law, which was 
his choice as a profession. He had 
entered and been called at the Middle 
Temple, had read with a conveyancer 
and special pleader, gone the Northern 
circuit as marshal to Baron Vaughan, 
his father’s friend, and settled down 
for regular practice on the Oxford cir- 
cuit. But a very short experience of 
the bar warned him that his health 
was quite unequal to the strain of so 
laborious a profession. He had suffi- 
cient means for his modest wants, and 
his own inclinations drew him towards 
scholarship and letters. His accomplish- 
ments were already considerable. Before 
he was twenty-five years of age he was 
an advanced classical scholar. He could 
speak and read French, German, and 
Italian. He had studied Provengal, and 
had also made considerable progress in 
Spanish and Anglo-Saxon. A few years 
later he thought of attacking Sanscrit, 
but business prevented him. He was 
a frequent contributor to the Classical 
Museum, Museum Criticum, and Black 
and Young's Foreign Quarterly Review. 
In 1832 he published “ Remarks on the 
Use and Abuse of some Political Terms,” 
in every way a characteristic production. 
He had written it at college as a private 
exercise to assist him in his study of 
politics, and give precision to his 


thoughts ; and it is a very good illus- 
tration of the thoroughness of the 
method of investigation which he had 
prescribed for himself, and which he 
continued to apply to ali matters of 
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controversy. The influence of Bentham 
is very obvious in these “ Remarks,” 
Lewis had all Bentham’s suspicion of 
current phrases, knowing well the equi- 
vocal circumstances under which they 
are often sent forth, and, even when 
sound and true, the tendency of fiction 
and fallacy to crystallize around them 
in the course of time. His first step 
in the examination of an argument 
was a searching analysis of the languafre 
in which it was propounded. Nothing 
was taken on trust. Every word was 
challenged and put upon its trial; the 
more familiar the word the more jealous 
the scrutiny. Philology thus became 
an essential branch of political science. 
Lewis’s researches and philosophy had 
always an historical basis; and to get 
at the history of ideas he tracked them 
through all the forms of language. 

In the autumn of 1832, George Lewis 
was again abroad. His letters about 
this time disclose a spirit of pains- 
taking inquiry in regard to everything 
brought under his notice, but his own 
bias is evidently towards philology and 
letters. From his father he derived 
a deep interest in the Poor-laws, then 
becoming a question of a very serious 
and exciting character. The Poor-law 
system was still administered under the 
Act of Elizabeth, which, however well 
adapted for the period when it was 
passed, naturally fell far short of what 
was required to meet the exigencies of a 
large and rapidly-increasing population, 
and the altered relations of the land- 
owners to the classes below them. 
A Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the subject; and among 
other subsidiary investigations, was one 
in regard to the condition of the Irish 
poor resident in England and Scotland, 
which was entrusted to George Lewis. 
From one of his letters to his father 
about this time it would appear that very 
serious apprehensions were entertained 
of the danger to Great Britain from Irish 
immigrants, who would breed rapidly and 
swamp the native English and Scotch 
population. It seems to have been sus- 
pected that the priests had planned a 
great scheme of this kind, and were 
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systematically carrying it out, for the 
purpose of making Great Britain at 
once Celtic and Catholic. Even Mr. T. 
F. Lewis himself was not quite easy in 
his own mind on this point, but his son 
demolishes the fancy. Writing from 
Manchester, he shows that on this side 
of the water most of the priests are 
English, not Irish; that in the con- 
tests between masters and workmen they 
have sided with the former against the 
latter, and consequently against the 
majority of their flocks; and that the 
separation between Irish and English is 
not because the Irish hold aloof, but 
because the English shun them as a 
despised race, like the Jews a separate 
and rejected caste ; ‘‘ despectissima pars 
servientium,” as Tacitus says of the Jews 
in Rome. <A second appointment fol- 
lowed close upon the first. In 1834, 
George Lewis was included in the Com- 
mission on the Irish Church. While 
in Ireland on this mission, he continued 
his inquiries as to the poor, indus- 
triously collecting information on the 
subject, and personally visiting the Terry 
Alt country where the people had just 
before dug up meadow-land at night 
in order to get the ground for potatoes. 
In the same way, taking a holiday at 
Berlin, in the autumn, he busied him- 
self in ascertaining the bearings of the 
Prussian ecclesiastical system upon 
Church difficulties in Leland. The 
result of his investigations into the 
general condition of the sister island 
was published in a couple of pamphlets 
in 1836, and it is a significant commen- 
tary on British legislation that his lucid 
and impartial observations should still 
be so little out of date. It is also a 
proof of his foresight that these pam- 
phlets would have been considered 
tolerably advanced if delivered as 
speeches in our recent debates. 
Unhappily his lungs were still in a 
very weak state, and various symptoms 
warned him of the necessity of seeking 
a more genial climate fora time. Partly 


on this account, but partly also for 
the sake of the companionship offered, 
he accepted at the close of 1836 a 
joint commission with Mr. John Austin, 
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the eminent writer on jurisprudence, 
to inquire into the local government 
of Malta. The two main evils of the 
island, as he soon found, were for 
the native upper classes practical seclu- 
sion from office, and brutal treatment 
by the English in society, and for 
the lower classes over-population, en- 
couraged, as in Ireland, by the priests. 
To counteract the first, the Commis- 
sioners proposed certain reforms in the 
law and administration of Malta, with a 
view to the formation of a more healthy 
public opinion, and, among other things, 
freedom of the press. It was this last 
proposition which drew forth one of 
the Duke of Wellington’s characteristic 
tirades in the House of Lords. “ What,” 
exclaimed his Grace, ‘a free press in 
“ Malta! The very idea is contemp- 
“tible. We might as well talk of 
“putting a free press on board the 
“ admiral’s ship. They do not want 
“a free press to watch the manner in 
“ which the English soldiers and sailors 
“ perform their duty.” The Commis- 
sioners themselves seem to have been 
not without their doubts on the subject. 
The key to their recommendation is 
doubtless to be found in a pregnant sen- 
tence from one of Lewis’s letters, which 
has an important application at the pre- 
sent day, when the colonial question is 
again under discussion :— 


“Tt is curious to observe how invariably 
governors fall out among themselves when 
there is not a strong public opinion to keep 
them in awe. The history of Indo-English 
administration is a history of disputes between 
members of the same governing body. I 
question whether the Colonial Office are 
sufficiently aware of the unquestionable truth. 
If it was merely for their own sake, they 
ought to seek to raise up a sound and power- 
ful opinion in the colonies.” 


In May 1838 Lewis returned home, 
having been absent for a year and a half. 
He was now thirty-three years of age, 
his health was in a great measure re- 
stored, and he felt himself strong enough 
to enter regularly into the harness of 
official life from which he was destined 
never to be released, except for a few 
brief intervals, until his death. The 
result of the inquiry into the working 
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of the Poor-laws in 1833-34 had been 
the passing of an Act very much in 
accordance with the report of the Com- 
missioners, by which the local authorities 
were placed under the supervision of a 
Commission in London. Of this central 
body Mr. T. Frankland Lewis was the 
principal commissioner, and on his re- 
tirement in 1839 his son George suc- 
ceeded to the vacancy in the Board, 
entering as a junior commissioner, but 
soon after becoming chairman. ‘This 
position George Lewis held for the next 
eight years. A more difficult and thank- 
less office can hardly be imagined. The 
experiment of the new Poor-laws was 
still comparatively new. The local 
authorities, especially where they were 
also landowners, had not yet become 
reconciled to the restraint of the Central 
Board, and the consequent diminution 
of their own powers, which they had 
been used to regard as a kind of right 
divine. The roots of the old system 
had struck very deep into the social 
constitution, and the disorders to which 
they had given rise were only to be 
cured by a gradual and tedious process. 
Throughout the country the Poor-law 
Commissioners had to struggle against 
a dead-weight both of active and passive 
resistance. 

The local authorities protested that the 
Commissioners interfered too much, the 
philanthropists that they did too little ; 
but both agreed in denouncing the un- 
happy Board. The chorus of complaint 
was presently swelled by a third body 
—the ratepayers. At first the new 
Poor-law had produced considerable 
savings, but after a time the balance 
turned the other way, in a great degree 
owing to the increase of population and 
rise of prices and other causes for which 
the Poor-law Board could ‘not be held 
responsible. But people were not in a 
mood to reason calmly. Trade was de- 
pressed ; the rising political excitement 
abroad was not without a mild counter- 
part at home; Ireland was already under 
the shadow of the approaching famine. 
Pauperism is one of those morbid spots 
in the social system to which any malaise 
is sure to be directed, and the public 





in such a case is apt to assume that 
the local inflammation is the seat, in- 
stead of being merely a symptom, of 
the general disorder. Thus it happened 
that in 1846 and 1847, the Poor-law 
system was supposed to be the source 
of a variety of evils of which it was, 
in fact, only an indication. There was, 
as old Jarndyce would have said, an 
east wind blowing through the land. 
The country was in an irritable, dis- 
contented mood, and the Poor-law 
Commissioners suffered more than any- 
body else from the popular ill-humour. 
In one of his letters to Head, Lewis 
tells a little story which he had picked 
up at Wildbad, and in which we may 
perhaps trace some reference to him- 
self :— 


“T hope you will appreciate the following 
story. When Voltaire was in Germany he was 
one day talking against the Jews of the Old 
Testament, and was particularly severe in his 
condemnation of Habakkuk, against whom he 
brought various specific charges. On a sub- 
sequent day, a person who had been present 
at the former conversation returned to the 
subject of Habakkuk, and offered to prove, 
by reference to passages in Scripture, that 
Voltaire had wholly mistaken his history and 
character. Voltaire listened to this proposal 
with considerable impatience; at last he cut 
it short by saying, ‘C’est égal; Habakkuk 
était capable de tout.’ ” 


This was certainly very much the line 
taken by the opponents of the Poor-law 
Board after every refutation and ex- 
posure of their criticisms. 

Yet, while attacked on every side, 
and in no very gentle fashion, the Com- 
missioners’ own lips were sealed. They 
had no representative in Parliament. 
They had, indeed, a mouthpiece in the 
Home Secretary, who had little time to 
spare for the defence of the Poor-law 
Board, and who, moreover, did not 
speak with the interest which a man 
feels in vindicating a cause with which 
he is himself personally associated. Nor 
was even this the worst; the Commis- 
sion was divided against itself. The 
Commissioners pulled one way, the 
Secretary another. Such were the con- 
ditions under which Lewis had to dis- 
charge official duties which at the best 
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would have been sufficiently onerous 
and troublesome. 

His temper and fortitude of character 
were never more strikingly displayed 
than during those trying years at the 
Poor-law Board. Under the most bitter 
personal attacks in Parliament and in 
the press he was never seen to wince. 
Those who were with him daily won- 
dered that he could be so cold and hard 
under such assaults. His serenity was 
derived not from any want of feeling, 
but from moral courage of the highest 
kind. It was not till afterwards that 
even his friends knew all he had suf- 
fered. His letters exhibit the most 
philosophical calm. He discusses Greek 
politics and literature in his corre- 
spondence with Grote, Anglo-Saxon with 
Head. Once or twice only there is a 
contemptuous reference to the “ brawl- 
ers,” on one of whom, a well-known 
cotton spinner, he bestows the nickname 
of “self-acting mule.” Then he has long 
talks with Mill and Austin ; there are his 
articles forthe Ldinburgh, his proofs of 
Boeckh, a glossary of Herefordshire words 
to occupy what leisure he can snatch 
from public duties; and under these 
soothing influences the troubles and 
vexations of office fade away. Beneath 
this calm demeanour there was, how- 
ever, the keenest sensitiveness. That 
he did feel attacks, and feel them deeply, 
is shown by a letter he wrote to Mr. 
Grote when the ordeal was almost over, 
and the new organization of the office 
nearly settled :— 

“Tt has been my great object to prevent the 
attacks of the last session trom being used as 
a means of destroying the central office, and 
subverting the existing administration of the 
law. For my own part nothing but the con- 
sciousness of the impossibility of resigning 
would have induced me to hold my office even 
up to the present time. To be exposed to the 
insults of all the refuse of the House of 
Commons without the power of defending 
oneself, and to have one’s chief opponent as 
the Secretary of the Board of which one is a 
member without the power of dismissing 
him, is a position which nothing but necessity 
can render tolerable, and which I only submit 
to for the present because I have no alter- 
native.” 
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the 
manner in which he performed it left 
a deep impression on those who were 


work at the [Poor-law Board, 


associated with him. His knowledge 
on all matters coming before him. has 
been described to us as simply mar- 
vellous. ‘ He seemed to know every- 
“ thing ; whatever turned up, he could 
“ always point to some report or book in 
“ which information relating to it would 
* be found.” As regards the business of 
the Board, it might be said of him, as 
was said of Pitt at school, that he did 
not so much learn as seem to recollect. 
Any one who wishes to form an idea 
of the depth and breadth of his know- 
ledge, and the firm grasp he took of 
everything he studied, should turn to 
his evidence in 1850 before the Lords’ 
Committee on Parochial Assessments. 
It is a complete manual of local govern- 
ment and taxation. This was three 
years after he had left the Poor-law 
Board, and since then he had been 
deeply engaged in other business ; but 
all the details of Poor-law adminis- 
tration were as fresh as ever in his 
mind, and he took the Committee quite 
by storm by the amplitude and minute 
exactness of his information. 

In 1847 the Poor-law Board was 
remodelled on its present footing, with 
direct representation in Parliament. Mr. 
George Lewis resigned the chief com- 
missionership, and in the general election 
which took place that summer he was 
returned for Herefordshire, his desire 
being to have an opportunity of person- 
ally defending his Poor-law adminis- 
tration in the House of Commons, if 
attacked. He had not been elected 
many weeks before Lord John Russell 
offered him the Secretaryship of the 
Board of Control. From this com- 
paratively easy berth he was, six months 
after, removed to the more troublesome 
and arduous post of Under-Secretary at 
the Home Office. In 1850 he became 
Secretary to the Treasury. During 
the five years he filled these posts he 
worked behind Sir George Grey and 
Sir Charles Wood, and confined himself 
modestly to office work. His appear- 
as a speaker were not of an 
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important character, nor very frequent. 
Thus it happened that when at the 
general election of 1852, following the 
change of government, he lost his seat 
in Herefordshire, and failing also at 
Peterborough, was thus for two years out 
of Parliament, he returned there on his 
father’s death in 1855 a comparatively 
unknown man. He succeeded both to 
his father’s baronetcy—created in 1846 
—and tohis seat forthe Radnor boroughs. 
During the interval of his exclusion from 
Parliament he had returned gladly to 
literature, succeeding Empson as editor 
of the Ldinburgh Review, and resisting 
even the offer of an Indian governorship 
rather than resign his editorial functions, 
which as he discharged them were la- 
borious enough, being, as he used to 
say, the work of an office without the 
clerks. It was only an imperative call of 
duty that induced him to ‘re-enter not 
only Parliament but office. He now re- 
appeared in public life as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in succession to Mr. Glad- 
stone, who declined to rejoin the Liberal 
administration reconstructed by Lord 
Palmerston. Sir G. Lewis’s acceptance 
of this position was another proof of his 
high courage and personal disinterested- 
ness. In assuming it he had almost 
every conceivable difficulty to contend 
with. No one was better aware of this 
than himself. In a letter to Sir E. 
Head he says :— 


“T had just returned from the country, 
and had had no time to look into my private 
ailairs since my father’s death. I had not 
even proved his will. I had the Edinburgh 
Review for April on my hands ; and the last 
part of my vols. on Roman History. 1 had 
been out of Parliament for two years, and I 
did not know the present House of Commons. 
I was to follow Gladstone, whose ability had 
dazzled the world; and to produce a war 
budget, with large additional taxation, in a 
few weeks. All these circumstances together 
inspired me with the strongest disinclination 
to accept the offer. 1 felt, however, that in 
the peculiar position of the Government, the 
office having been already refused by Cardwell 
and F. Baring, refusal was scarcely honour- 
able, and would be attributed to cowardice ; 
and I therefore most reluctantly made up my 
mind to accept. I remembered the Pope put 
into hell by Dante, ‘Che fece per viltade il 
gran rifint My re-election passed off with- 
out difficulty. Since my return to London, | 
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have been engrossed with the business of my 
office, and have hardly had a moment to spare. 
There is an awkward question about the 
newspaper stamps which 1 must plunge into. 
There are also all the preparations to be made 
for the impending budget, and measures to 
be taken for providing sufticient sums to meet 
the extraordinary expenditure which the war 
in the Crimea is causing. Gladstone has been 
very friendly to me, and has given me all the 
assistance in his power.” 


It was characteristic of Sir G. Lewis’s 
caution and thoroughness of work that 
in arranging for the war-loan he was not 
content with any secondhand informa- 
tion from minutes or reports, but endea- 
voured to get at some one who had 
been personally concerned in a similar 
business in former days. 

Lewis was certainly not the man to 
take the House of Commons by storm, 
but he gradually strengthened his posi- 
tion there. What at first had been 
deemed his defects helped to strengthen 
his position. He spoke with a certain 
slowness and appearance of hesitation, 
not from any want either of words 
or ideas, but from a conscientious deter- 
mination to choose, from among all 
those presented to his mind, only such 
as were adapted to his purpose. A 
similar peculiarity, due to a similar 
cause, was apparent in Lord Palmerston’s 
style of speaking; in his case it was 
derived from his old habit of dictating 
despatches. A Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer who said what he had to say in the 
simplest and shortest way, with the 
sole object of making people under- 
stand what he meant, charmed the City ; 
and the confidence thus inspired greatly 
facilitated the progress of the budget 
measures. This was in fact the secret 
of the hold which he afterwards gained 
upon the House of Commons, and which 
at the time of his death probably ex- 
ceeded that of any other minister. He 
was believed off-hand, without the 
slightest hesitation or suspicion. What 
the Duke of Wellington said of Sir 
R. Peel, that he never stated anything 
which he did not believe to be the 
fact, might be applied to Sir G. C. 
Lewis in a broader and less equivocal 
sense. His hearers felt assured, not only 
that he was incapable of saying anything 
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he did not implicitly believe, but that 
his belief was guaranteed by the most 
thorough and clear-sighted inquiry into 
facts, and that his statement of it was 
perfectly free from any ambiguities of 
language. In one of his review-articles, 
Lewis, paraphrasing the saying of Demo- 
sthenes about the qualifications of an 
orator, remarks that if he were asked 
what was the first, second, and third 
qualification of an English statesman, 
he would answer “intelligibility,” and 
this was undoubtedly one of his own 
pre-eminent characteristics, Again, his 
frigid manner, although at first per- 
haps a drawback, proved in the end 
an advantage. He was destitute of that 
peculiar fervour which electrifies an 
audience. He could not, in Macaulay’s 
phrase, excite the minds of five hundred 
gentlemen at midnight. But on the 
other hand the very coldness and dispas- 
sionate character of his speeches tended 
to disarm opponents. In the present 
House of Commons there is no one 
who approaches so nearly to Sir G. C. 
Lewis’s type of mind as Mr. Lowe. 
The methods of inquiry pursued by 
the two statesmen are much the same, 
but Mr. Lowe in demolishing a fallacy 
exhibits the personal zest of a man 
who is out hunting or shooting ; whereas 
Lewis performed the task with the pro- 
fessional calmness of a surgeon to whom 
a “subject” is brought for dissection, 
who does not stab, but makes his cuts 
with scientific sang-frovd. 

On Lord Palmerston’s return to power 
in 1857, after the brief interval of Lord 
Derby’s second government, Sir G. C. 
Lewis was again to have been Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He had indeed 
been offered and had accepted the office. 
But Mr. Gladstone desiring strongly to 
have it, Sir George gave way with his 
usual disinterestedness, and went to 
the Home Office instead. With the 
details of his new duties he was per- 
fectly acquainted, through his appren- 
ticeship as Under-Secretary, and, with 
the exception perhaps of Lord Palmer- 
ston, he was the most successful Home 
Secretary of our time. On Sidney Her- 
bert’s death, he removed to the War 
Office—an appointment, as he confessed, 
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in the highest degree distasteful to him. 
“They must have put me here,” he 
said, “because it is almost the only 
department of the business of which 
I am absolutely ignorant.” It was, how- 
ever, one of the advantages of the 
method of reasoning which he was in 
the habit of applying to all questions 
that came before him, that it was 
equally adapted to every kind of sub- 
ject. It would be going too far to say 
that the head of a department like the 
War Office or Admiralty is all the 
better for a complete ignorance of the 
technical features of the business, but 
it is a mistaken view of the functions 
of a parliamentary minister to assume 
that technical knowledge is indispen- 
sable. His functions are, in fact, akin 
to those of an Equity judge in a patent 
case, whose business it is not to decide 
according to his own direct personal 
knowledge, but to weigh the relative 
authority of experts. The whole 
rationale of the parliamentary system 
is simply this—that Parliament deter- 
mines the line of policy to be pursued, 
and that the ministers of the day direct 
the operations of the subordinate execu- 
tive officers in accordance with the policy 
so determined. As was to be expected, 
Sir G. C. Lewis had a clear perception 
of this principle. Although very far 
from given to the worship of parliamen- 
tary wisdom, and being indeed per- 
sonally distrustful of the discretion of 
popular opinion as expressed by majori- 
ties, he steadfastly set his face against 
the phantasy of government by head 
clerks, advocated by Mr. W. R. Greg, 
and more recently by a writer in the 
Quarterly Review. In a letter to the 
former, he demonstrates the utter in- 
compatibility of such a system with 
constitutional government :— 


“Now, in the first place, it seems to me 
that your system would render meetings of 
the Cabinet useless or mischievous. Ministers 
would meet to dispute, and part to differ. 
Besides, how would it be safe to read con- 
fidential despatches before persons who were 
in communication with men of an opposite 
party, and would immediately go and disclose 
the information? However, f will suppose 
that no Cabinets were held, and that each 
Minister acted for himself, according to the 
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best of his judgment. What I do not under- 
stand is, how a war could be conducted by a 
warlike Foreign Minister if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was peaceful. He would say, 
I am against war, I think it impolitic and 
mischievous, and I shall prepare a peace 
budget. When the Estimates came in from the 
War Departments to the Treasury for appro- 
bation, he would withhold it, unless they 
were reduced to a peace scale. The same 
argument might be extended to every other 
department in succession. Nearly all new 
measures involve some question of expenditure 
—new salaries, new pecuniary arrangements 
of some kind. Suppose that the Colonial 
Secretary wished to give 20 millions for eman- 
cipating the negroes, but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer opposed him: he could not 
stir. It is the power of the purse which has 
made the First Lord of the Treasury the 
Prime Minister and Head of the Adminis- 
tration.” 


His own experience at the Poor-law 
Board, no doubt, helped to sharpen 
his perception of the necessity for a 
direct connexion between Parliament 
and the public offices. “ Parliament,” 
as he wrote in 1847 to Mr. Grote, “is 
“supreme, and we cannot be better 
“ governed than Parliament is willing 
“to govern us. It is vain for a body 
“ of subordinate functionaries to attempt 
“ to enforce, on such a subject as Poor- 
“Jaws, opinions which are repudiated 
“by the majority of the sovereign 
“ Legislature.” 

While in the Cabinet, as formerly 
when at the Poor-law Board and in 
subordinate ministerial situations, Sir G. 
Lewis still turned to literature for re- 
laxation and relief. His brother tells 
how after a troublesome day of can- 
vassing, or defeat on the hustings, he 
would take out his proofs and papers 
and forget all his cares. He resorted to 
the same consolation for the worries 
of office. Besides his works on Roman 
history, the astronomy of the ancients, 
and forms of government, he found 
time to write pretty regularly for the 
Edinburgh, and also to compose a little 
squib burlesquing the vagaries of some 
German interpreters of ancient inscrip- 
tions. His book on astronomy, by the 
way, originated in his desire to know 
enough of the science to qualify him 
to appoint a professor at a Scottish 
University. This intermingling of lite- 
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rature and politics, different as the 
nature of the efforts seemed to be, was 
really the exercise of very much the 
same faculties. Although Sir G. Lewis 
distinguished himself in a great variety 
of work, yet he was not, as has been 
observed by one who knew him well, 
a really versatile man. He had trained 
his mind to something very near perfec- 
tion in a particular intellectual process 
which he applied to all matters brought 
before him. He introduced into the 
political world a scientific precision and 
uniformity of method, and Brougham’s 
description of Newton might almost 
stand for Lewis without the alteration 
of a word; all his investigations were 
“the easy and natural work of one 
“ great simple mind, versatile in the 
“ direction of its efforts, but uniform 
“in its mode of operation; not the 
“attempts of an ordinary intellect 
“ straining at universality by ambitious 
“ mimicry of different talents.” 

Perhaps there was nothing more re- 
markable about Sir G. Lewis than the 
apparent ease with which he got through 
labours which would have overwhelmed 
anyone else. He was at once a hard- 
working statesman and a hard-working 
man of letters, Yet no one ever saw 
him under any stress or pressure of 
work. Those who only looked in upon 
him might have mistaken him for an 
extremely leisurely, not to say idle man. 
His deliberation was often mistaken for 
slowness, though measured by the re- 
sults his mode of working was any- 
thing but slow, since it carried him 
safely and surely to the end he had in 
view, and that no time was lost in false 
scents and wrong turnings. This slow- 
ness was part of his system; he dis- 
trusted hasty judgments and quick 
expedients. It was also, however, part 
of his nature, A curious contrast 
was presented when he and John 
Wilson were together at the Treasury. 
The latter, a sharp, quick-witted, and 
somewhat per-fervid Scot, was always 
urging plans upon his chief, and 
pressing for their immediate adoption. 
But Lewis would never allow himself 
to be thus taken by storm. He must 
have full time for study and reflection 
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before he would commit himself. His 
usual ¢ ore wer to all Wilson’s arguments 
came to be a joke between them. ‘“ No,” 
he would say, “you might do it, per- 
haps; you are an animal, but I am a 
vegetable.” In one sense this was very 
true. Both the slowness and stillness 
of Lewis’s work had affinity with the 
vegetable kingdom ; it showed no signs 
of struggling human effort. He was at 
once both the most persistent and most 
imperturbable of men. 

Sir G. C. Lewis’s letters are 
ing as a continuous review of passing 
events, but do not take us much behind 
the scenes of political life. On one 
or two points he gives us authentic 
statements which settle doubts. Thus 
it appears that Lord Palmerston’s sud- 
den resignation in 1854 was due solely 
to the Reform Bill, which he disliked, 
and he was rather surprised to be 
taken at his word. He went back 
for an odd reason: * he was so much 
“ courted by the Derbyites that he could 
“ not avoid becoming their leader in the 
** House of Commons inthenextsession.” 
To escape from this he made friends 
with his former colleagues. Palmer- 
ston’s defeat on the Conspiracy Bill was 
altogether a surprise: the Ministers had 
no anticipation of it even when they 
went down to the House. Sir G. C. 
Lewis declares that Kinglake’s attempt 
to throw all the responsibility of the 
Sebastopol expedition on the Duke 
of Newcastle is a complete delusion. 
His story about the sleepy Cabinet may 
be partially true, but the plan of the 
expedition had been discussed by the 
Cabinet at repeated sittings, and the 
despatch in question only embodied a 
foregone conclusion. In one of 
letters we have a very discriminating 
notice of SirR. Peel. He did not prize 
Peel’s judgment very highly :— 


interest- 


Lewis’s 


“ He did not see far before him: he was 
not ready in applying theory to practice ; he 
did not turesee the coming storm. But when 
it did come, there was no man who dealt with 
it so well as he did. For concocting, pro- 
ducing, explaining, and defending measu res 
he had no equal, or anything like an equi 

VI} a thing had to be done, he did it | 

ody. The misfortune was, tha 
ight thing too late.” 
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Lord George Bentinck he did not 
esteem an able man, “but he was 
“ proud, bold, determined, and honest, 
‘and thoroughly wrong-headed on all 

economical questions, which gave him 
‘an influence during the Free-trade 
“ struggle.” There is not much diffi- 
culty in filling up the name in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“The only man of genuine talent among 
the Protectionists is ——, and his talent 


consists mainly in good comedy. He is a sort 
of Brummagem Sheridan.” 


Lewis's literary judgments as con- 
tained in his correspondence are some- 
what disappointing in their scragginess, 
but some of them are highly character- 
istic of the writer. He is very severe, 
for example, on Hallam’s “ Literature,” 
—the secondhand information of it dis 
gusted him :— 

“So far from understanding any subject 
well, he does not seem to understand any book 
well. His text is a mere digest of compila- 
tions and biographical dictionaries. I believe 
that he knows a little German, for a governess 
who lived in his family went afterwards to 
zady ——, who told me that Hallam had 
learnt of her.” 


He is equally hard on Macaulay’s 


“nuerile and almost 
of tinsel ornament.” 
tures he says :— 


girlish affectation 
Of Carlyle’s lec- 


“ Te is enting and instructive to hear ; 
though he belongs to a class whose business it 
is to deny all accurate knowledge, and all 
processes for arriving at accurate “knowledge, 
and to induce mankind to accept blindly 
certain mysterious dicta of their own.” 

Of Dickens he apparently knew no 
more than “ Pickwick,” the broad farce 
of which bewildered him. It is here 
we come upon Lewis's principal defect. 
He had undoubted humour, but lacked 
that sympathetic imagination which is 
indispensable to the proper under- 
standing of men, and consequently to 
the highest order of statesmanship. 
With all his gifts he never quite knew 
what simple human nature was. An 
occasional ride in an omnibus has been 
prescribed as wholesome training for a 
minister ; he should certainly be able 
to comprehend and make a low ance for 
the Wellers and Winkles of everyday 
life. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


THE EPILOGUE. 


—Wuica perhaps none will listen to. 
They may say, “The curtain has fallen ; 
the play is played out. No more!” 

But the play was not played out. Who 
dare say, “ My work is done,” till the 
breath fails wherewith to say it? Thus, 
if after her sad and stormy life it pleased 
Heaven to give a sunshiny sunset to my 
dear Lady de Bougainville, why should 
I not tell it? even though the telling 
involves more than people may care to 
hear of this insignificant life of mine— 
which only became of value after I fell 
in love with her. But there was once 
a little mouse who gnawed the net- 
meshes of an imprisoned lion; and 
though the creature never pretended to 
be anything but a mouse, I think it 
must have been a very happy-minded 
mouse ever afterwards. 

Where shall I take up my story? 
From the day when she turned the key 
of the little hair-trunk, thereby silently 
locking up—as, child almost as I was, 
I felt that I myself would have locked 
up—the treasure-house of the past ?—I 
asked her no questions, and she gave me 
no explanations; but from that hour 
there arose an unspoken tenderness and 
a@ sympathy stronger even than that 
which not seldom draws together the 
old and the young, in spite of—nay, 
rather on account of—the great differ- 
ence between them. Contrast without 
contrariety is one of the great laws of 
harmonious Nature ; and two people, 
however unlike, who have the same ideal, 
will probably suit one another better 
than many who seem more akin. It 
was just as when, on reading some great 
poet—so great, yet so simple—I used 
to be astonished and yet pleased that 
I could comprehend him. So, I grew 
worthier and better in my own sight to 


find I could in a dim, feeble way under- 
stand Lady de Bougainville. 

Are no love-vows registered except 
by lovers? I think there are. I could 
tell of a certain little maid who lay 
awake half the night, thinking of caliphs 
and viziers, and old trunks with dead 
children’s clothes; and of what King 
David said about the term of mortal 
life being threescore years and ten, “and 
if by reason of strength we attain unto 
fourscore years.” ‘Ten years more, then. 
Ten years to try and fill up a blank life; 
to make a dull life cheerful, perhaps 
even happy. ‘Ten years for a motherless 
child to give passionate, adoring filial 
duty to the mother of six dead children ; 
receiving—well, perhaps, nothing; but 
it mattered not. The delight was in the 
duty, not its reward: in the vow and 
its fulfilment rather than in the way it 
might be accepted by its object. This, 
time would show. Meanwhile, in the 
dead of night, with the last flicker of 
flame lighting up the wax figure of 
John the Baptist, and the white owl— 
which had brought up her young, I 
heard, year after year in the ivied court- 
yard below—hocting mournfully under 
the window, the vow was made. And, 
thank God! I have kept it to this day. 

When I came down at eight o’clock, 
it was to an every-day breakfasi-table, 
where sat—no, not an every-day old 
lady, talking to an old woman, as broad 
as she was long, with a kind, good, ugly 
face, who stood behind her chair. Mis- 
tress and servant were, I believe, nearly 
the same age, but the former looked 
much the older. They were talking 
together with that respectful tenderness 
on one side, and friendly confidence on 
the other, which marks at once two 
people who in this relation have spent 
together nearly all their lives. 

Lady de Bougainville looked up as I 
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entered, and turned upon me—a little 
suddenly, as if she had momentarily 
forgotten me—her beautiful smile. 

I began this book by a picture of her, 
as near as I could draw it, as she first 
appeared to me. Now, when I have 
since tried to paint her in different 
shape, will the likeness be recognizable ? 
Will any one trace in the stately lady 
of seventy, sitting placidly at her lonely 
break fast-table, the passionate Josephine 
Scanlan of Wren’s Nest? Still less 
will there be read in the sweet old 
face—the cheeks of which were pink 
and fresh as a child’s, for she had been 
out in her garden, she told me, since 
seven in the morning—those years of 
anguish and trial, ending in the total 
desolation of the widowed wife and 
childless mother, from whom God had 
taken everything—everything! leaving 
her alive, and that was all ? 

Strange—inconceivably strange !— 
and yet most true. Sometimes—as she 
showed me that day in one of her favour- 
ite laurels—when a healthy tree has 
been blighted by frost, if it still retains 
a fragment of vitality it will shoot up 
again, not in its old shape, but in a 
different one, and thus live on. So did 
she. 

“ Bridget,” said Lady de Bougainville, 
“this is Miss Weston, who has been so 
very ill, and is come to us to be made 
well again. Bridget will look after you 
and take care of you, my dear. She is 
wonderful at nursing, and rather likes 
having somebody to make a fuss over.” 

Bridget curtsied, with a fond look at 
her lady ; and then, softening a little, I 
suppose, at my white face—for I was 
very weak still—hoped with true Irish 
politeness that I should soon get better; 
everybody must feel the better for coming 
to Brierley Hall. In which sentiment I 
cordially agreed with her. And perhaps 
she was sharp enough to see my heart 
in my eyes, for she gradually became 
mild towards me, and we grew capital 
friends, Bridget and I. 

And Bridget’s mistress ? 

I have a distinct recollection of every 
hour of that day, the first whole day 
that I spent with her, and which was 
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the type of many other days ; for they 
were all alike. Existence went on like 
clockwork in that great, lonely, peaceful, 
beautiful house. At seven—winter and 
summer—the mistress was in her garden, 
where she had a personal acquaint- 
ance with every flower and bush and 
tree, and with every living thing that 
inhabited them. 

“T think,” she said to me one day, 
“Tam fonder of my garden than even 
of my house, because, you see, it is alive, 
And it is always busy—always growing. 
Even at my time of life I like to see 
things busy and growing.” 

She was always busy, certainly. To 
my surprise, directly after breakfast she 
sat down to her “ work ;” and very hard 
work it was, too. First, the manage- 
ment of her household, into the details 
of which she entered with the minutest 
accuracy : liberal, but allowing no waste ; 
trustful, but keeping a careful observation 
of everything. Next, the “stewardship,” 
as she called it, of her large fortune, 
which entailed much correspondence ; for 
her public and private charities seemed 
endless. She was the best woman of 
business I ever knew. She answered 
her letters every day, and paid her bills 
every week ; ‘‘ For,” she said, “ I wish 
those that come after me to have, when 
I die, as little trouble as possible.” 

This solitary living—solitary dying— 
which she referred to so continually and 
so calmly—at first seemed to me very 
terrible. Yet beautiful too; for it was 
a life utterly out of herself. Sitting at 
her little writing-table, in her corner by 
the fire, she seemed for ever planning 
how, by purse or influence or kindly 
thoughtfulness, she could help others. 
“T have nothing else to do,” she said, 
when I noticed this; and then, as if 
shrinking from having said too much, 
or betrayed too much by the sigh which 
accom panied the words, she began hastily 
to tell me the history of a letter she 
was then writing to a certain Priscilla 
Nunn, for whom she had just bought 
an annuity. 

“T paid it myself for several years, 
and then I began to think, suppose I 
were to die first, what would become 
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of Priscilla? So I have made all safe 
to-day ; I am so glad.” 

She looked glad, with the pure joy 
that has nothing personal in it ; and then, 
in that pretty garrulousness which was 
almost the only sign of age about her, 
began to tell me more of this Priscilla 
Nunn, and how she, Lady de Bougain- 
ville, had once sewed for her. 

“For money, Winifred. For, as I 
told you last night, 1 was once very 
poor.” 

“ But you are not sorry to be rich? 
Not sorry to be able to do such things 
as you have just now been doing. Oh, 
it must be grand—grand! To sit in 
your quiet corner here, and stretch in- 
visible comforting hands half over the 
world, just like Providence itself. How 
Ienvy you! What it must be to have 
power, unlimited power, to make people 
happy!” 

“God only can do that,” she said, 
gravely. 

“Yes; but He uses you to do it for 
Him.” . 

I know not how the words came into 
my mouth, but they did come, and they 
seemed to please Lady de Bougainville. 
She laid her hand upon mine, very 
kindly. 

“You speak ‘wiser than you are 
ware of ;’ and even an old woman is 
not too old to learn wisdom from the 
lips of a child.” 

Then she rose, and saying, her work 
was done for to-day, took me with her 
into the library. 

That library, what a world of wealth 
it was !—an ancient and modern litera- 
ture, down to last month’s reviews and 
magazines. 

“T took to reading, twenty years ago, 
to keep myself from thinking,” said 
Lady de Bougainville; “and in my 
long evenings I have taught myself a 
little of modern languages. But I never 
was an educated woman. No doubt,” 
she added, with a smile, “you, a 
modern young lady, know a great deal 
more than I.” 

Perhaps I did, having swallowed an 
enormous quantity of unassimilated 
mental food; but I was a starved 
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young pedant still, and I had not lived 
three days with Lady de Bougainville 
before she taught me the wholesomest 
lesson a girl of my age could learn—my 
own enormous ignorance. 

Taught it me quite unconsciously, 
in daylight walks and fireside talks ; 
when, after her long lack of any com- 
panionship, even mine, such as it was, 
proved not unwelcome to that strong, 
clear brain, which had come to the 
rescue of the empty heart and saved it 
from breaking. 

Yet there was a good deal of eccen- 
tricity about her too, and about her 
way of life, which had long fallen into 
such a mechanical round that she dis- 
liked the slightest change therein. To 
press one hour’s duties into the next 
one, to delay or alter a meal, to rise 
later or go to bed earlier than usual, 
was to her an actual pain. But these 
were only the little spots in my sun. 
She shone still, the centre of her peace- 
ful world; from her radiated all the light 
it had, and, in its harmony and regu- 
larity, I, poor little wandering star that 
I was! first learnt, in great things and 
small, the comfort, the beauty, the actual 
divineness of heaven’s first law—Order. 

Yet when I lived longer with her, 
and, my visit over, found some excuse, 
often so shallow that she actually smiled, 
for coming to see her nearly every day, 
it was impossible not to allow that 
Brierley was right in calling Lady de 
Bougainville “ peculiar.” She had some 
crotchets, absolute crotchets, which one 
would have smiled at but for the causes 
which had originated them, too sad 
for any smile. She never would enter 
a single house in Brierley—that is, 
a well-to-do house, though she often 
crossed the thresholds of the poor. Nor 
would she have any visitors of her own 
rank ; she shut her doors, as I once told 
her, laughing, upon all “respectable” 
people. Even my father, except for 
his formal clerical visits, was not ad- 
mitted there any more than the old 
rector had been. She seemed to shrink 
from all association with the outside 
world—that is, personal association— 


though she knew all that was going on 
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therein, and liked to hear of events and 
people, near and remote, in which I 
tried to interest her. But though she 
listened, it was always with a gentle in- 
difference, as if that long frozen-up heart, 
which was kind to all living things, was 
capable only of kindness, nothing more ; 
the warm throb of responsive human 
affection being stilled in it for ever. 

I often thought so. And when I, in 
my impetuous youth, used day after 
day to spring up the entrance-steps, 
guarded by their two huge stone vases, 
and, with an expectation eager as any 
of the “fellows” (as Lady G. in “Sir 
Charles Grandison” calls them) that 
used to come a-courting to the young 
gentlewomen in hoops and farthingales 
who once inhabited Brierley Hall, went 
in search of my beautiful old lady, my 
silly heart often sank down like lead. 
For, though she always paused in what- 
ever she was doing, to give me the gentle 
“Ts that you, my dear? how kind of 
you to come and see me,” I felt, by her 
very use of the word, that her heart 
towards me was only “kind”—that 
was all. 

Well! how could it be otherwise ? 
What a foolish girl was I to expect it 
to be otherwise! And yet it sometimes 
made me a little sad to think I had only 
the stubble-end of her life, while she 
reaped the whole rich harvest of mine. 
“Ridiculous !” most people would say ; 
“Contemptible!” I think she would 
have said, who of all women most un- 
derstood what that love is which loves 
freely, hoping for nothing again. Yet I 
fretted a good deal about it, until chance 
brought my trouble to a climax, and 
me to my right senses for evermore. 

Somebody hinted to my father that I 
was going too much to Brierley Hall; 
that people would say I had designs 
upon the old lady, who had a large 
fortune and no heirs. So he, being a 
proud man, dear heart! and a sorrowful, 
hard life had made him prouder still, 
when my next invitation came, forbade 
my going thither. 

I rebelled. For the first time in our 
lives my father and I had words—and 
bitter words, too. I was not a child 


now ; I was past seventeen, with a strong 
will of my own; and it was not only 
my own pleasure that I grieved to lose. 
Summer had gone by, that long, bright 
summer when I had been made so happy 
at Brierley Hall, and grown familiar 
with every nook within and without it. 
Now, the bare trees stretched empty 
arms up to the leaden winter sky, and 
within the house—the large, chilly, 
gloomy house—where the Christmas 
holly smiled forlornly upon the vacant 
rooms, sat one lonely old woman, who, 
rich as she was, sweet and loveable as 
every day I found her more and more 
to be, was still only a woman, lonely 
and old. 

* T will go to her, whatever you say!” 
cried I, in a passion of tears, and rushed 
from my father, hardly knowing what I 
was doing, or what I meant to do— 
rushed through the stormy afternoon, to 
Brierley Hall. 

Lady de Bougainville was sitting in 
the cedar parlour, the smallest and least 
dreary of all the rooms. For a wonder 
she was doing nothing, only looking 
into the fire, which had dropped into 
hollow blackness, as if long unstirred. 

** How good of you, Winny, to come 
all through the rain! I am quite idle, 
you see, though I have plenty of work 
to do. Perhaps it is the fault of my 
eyes, and not the dark day, but I can- 
not manage to thread my needle.” 

She spoke a little sadly. I knew, if 
she had a dread in this world, it was of 
her sight failing her, of growing “ dark,” 
as Bridget called it, which to one so 
independent in her ways and disliking 
dependence more even than old people 
usually do, would have been darkness 
indeed. 

“ Still, if it comes,” added she, sighing 
again (I knew what “it” meant), “I 
hope.I shall be able to bear it.” 

“ Tt will not come, and if it did, you 
would bear it,” said I passionately, as I 
sat down on the footstool beside her, 
and took possession of her dear old 
hand, playing ostensibly with the eme- 
ralds and diamonds which covered it. 
But it was the hand I loved, soft and 
warm, strong and delicate, lovely to 
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look at, lovely to feel ; as I can see and 
feel it still, though No, I will 
have none of these tears. We may 
weep over the blasted, withered corn, 
the grain trodden under foot, or scat- 
tered unreaped to the winds of heaven ; 
but when the ripe sheaf is gathered 
into the garner, then who grieves ? 

Let me remember her as she sat in 
her easy-chair and I sat at her feet, 
trying to amuse her all I could; with 
tales of the village, of the neighbours, 
of various Christmas treats in the school- 
rooms and the almshouses, and so on. 
To all of which she listened with her 
usual smile ; and I kept up mine too as 
well as I could. But I was not good at 
deception, I suppose, for she said, sud- 
denly— 

‘Winifred, there is something on 
your mind; tell me what it is. Ishould 
be sorry if any trouble were to come 
near my merry little Mouse.” (Mouse 
was a name she had for me from my 
smallness, my bright eyes—yes, I fancy 
they were bright, being like my father’s 
—and the brown of my hair.) 

The kind words—so unexpected— 
touched me to the quick. Bursting 
into tears, I poured out to her my 
grievous woe and wrong. 

“Ts that all? What mountains of 
molehills we do make at seventeen! 
To be in such despair from a lost visit ! 
My silly little girl!” 

I drew back in sensitive pain. Evi- 
dently, the real cause of my grief, the 
dread I had of being separated from 
her, and the fact that the chief hap- 
piness of my life consisted in being with 
her, had never occurred to my dear old 
lady. 

It was hard: even now I recognise 
that it was hard. And I do not hate 
poor Winny Weston, that the bitterness 
and anguish of her heart found vent in 
exaggerated words. 

“Silly am I! I know that, and no 
wonder you think so. It is no matter 
to you how seldom I see you, or if I am 
never allowed to see you again. I am 
nothing to you, while you are every- 
thing to me.” 

A declaration as impetuous as that of 
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any young man in love—nay, I have 
taunted one young man with its being 
more so! No wonder Lady de Bou- 
gainville was a little astonished by it— 
until perceiving how real my emotion 
was, she, with a curious sort of look— 


“ Half smiling, half sorry, 
Gazed down, like the angels in separate 
glory,” 


upon poor, foolish, miserable me. 

Then she spoke seriously, even sadly : 
*“Winny, I had no idea you cared for 
me so much; I thought no one ever 
would care for me again in this world.” 

While she spoke a quiver ran across 
her features, and a dimness—I could 
hardly believe it tears, for I had never 
seen her shed one—gathered in her 
eyes. 

“ You are very good,” she said again, 
—‘ very good to an old woman like me; 
and I am grateful.” 

Grateful! Lady de Bougainville grate- 
ful to me! And telling me so with 
that sweet dignity which made me more 
than ever ashamed of myself; for had I 
not heard her say more than once, that 
the love which worries its object with 


jealous exactions, is not love, but the 


merest selfishness. 

I hung my head. I begged her 
pardon. “ But,” I said, “this is hard 
for me—harder than you think. What 
chance have I of learning to be good, 
and sensible, and womanly, excepting 
through you? I thought you would 
have ‘grown’ me, as you do your young 
servants and your cabbages.” 

I had made her smile, which was 
what I wanted ; also, perhaps, to wipe 
out with a sillier jest the remembrance 
of my romantic folly. 

“And then, as you told me once, no 
sooner do they get hearts in them, than 
some young man of Brierley finds it out 
and carries them off. It would be just 
the same with you, Winny !” 

“Never!” I cried, indignantly ; “I 
wish for nothing better than to spend 
my whole life beside you.” 

“ Ah, that is what children often say 
to their parents, yet they marry for all 
that.” 
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“‘T never would, if I were a child of 
yours.” 

“A child of mine!” The words 
seemed to pierce her like sharp steel. 
“You forget I have no children—that 
is, all my children are in heaven. No 
one on earth can ever replace them to 
me.” 

I had gone too far; I recognised it 
now. Recognised, too, with a passion- 
ate sympathy that almost took away 
the personal pain, what tenacity of faith- 
fulness was in this strong heart of hers, 
which admitted no substitutes! Other 
interests might cluster round it out- 
side, but its inner, empty niches would 
remain empty for ever. 

“No,” I said gently—not even at- 
tempting to repossess myself of her dear 
hand, which had slid from mine some- 
how—“ neither I nor any one could ever 
dream of replacing to you your children. 
But you will let me be your little 
servant? I love you so.” 


She was touched, I saw. Even 


through the frost of age, and of those 
many desolate years, she felt the warmth 


of this warm young love of mine. 
Stooping down, she kissed me affec- 
tionately ; and giving me one of her 
hands, sat, with the other shading her 
face, for ever so long. We made no 
mutual protestations—indeed I think 
we hardly exchanged another word on 
the subject—but from that hour our 
relations seemed to rest on quite a dif- 
ferent footing, and we understood tacitly 
that they were to last for life. 

I could have sat for ever at her feet, 
catching glimpses of her face in the fire- 
light, and wondering how it felt to have 
had everything and lost everything, and 
to come to sit at seventy years of age bya 
vacant hearth, with all one’s treasures in 
heaven ; and, as the Bible says, “‘ where 
one’s treasure is, there will one’s heart 
be also.” Wondering, too, whether it 
was that which caused the peace that I 
saw gradually growing in her face, as 
at last removing her hand, she left it 
for me to gaze at. It was quite bright 
now. 

“T have made up my little plans, 
Winny,” said she cheerfully, “and you 


shall hear from me to-morrow—that is, 
your father shall. Now go home to 
him, for it is growing dark, and he will 
be anxious. Happy you to have a father 
who is anxious over you! We must 
not vex him. Parents first, always.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, but it might have 
been a little dolefully, and more linger- 
ingly even than usual I might have 
taken my departure ; for just at the door 
Lady de Bougainville called me back. 

‘Child ”—and the hand she laid on 
my shoulder was firm as that of youth, 
and her eyes blazed as they might have 
done thirty or forty years ago. “ Child, 
be wise! Before you sleep, make friends 
with your father, and be thankful that 
he is such a father—a prudent, tender, 
honourable man. All men are not so. 
Sometimes it is the will of God to tie 
together, by relationship or marriage, 
people who are so unlike that, if not 
thus tied, they would fly from one an- 
other to the world’s end. And some- 
times”—her voice sank lower— it is 
right so to fly. They have to choose 
between good and evil, between God 
and man. Pity them, but let no one 
dare to judge them—no one can—ex- 
cept the Judge of all.”: 

She stopped, trembling violently. 
Why, I knew not then ; I do now. But 
very soon she recovered herself—the 
sooner, I think, because she saw that I 
understood nothing below the mere 
words she was saying. All I did was 
to stand shame-faced before her—she, 
who was so wise, so good ; so infinitely 
wiser and better than I could ever hope 
to be. I said so. 

“No,” she answered, sadly; “neither 
good nor wise. Only one cannot live 
seventy years, and learn nothing. There- 
fore, Winifred, listen tome. Never say 
to any one what you said to me to-day— 
that you wished you could leave your 
father. Some have to do it, as I said: 
children from parents, wives from hus- 
bands, must turn and depart. And if 
it has to be done”—and she drew her- 
self erect, and her eyes flashed, almost 
fiercely, till I could understand what a 
fierce woman she must have been in her 
youth—“ if it must be done, I say, Do 
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it! unflinchingly, without remorse. Cut 
off the rotten branch, fly from the 
plague-stricken house. Save your soul, 
and fly. But, oh! not till the last ex- 
tremity, not till all hope is gone—if 
it ever is quite gone: we cannot tell. 
Child, those whom God has given you, 
have patience with them; He has. Hold 
fast by them, if it be possible, to the 
end.” 

And as she looked at me, I saw all 
her fierceness ebb away, and a tender- 
ness, deeper than even its usual peaceful 
look, grow on her dear face. 

“Now go, my dear. I have said 
enough, perhaps too much, but I want 
you to be friends again with your father. 
I think,” she added—(was it with a 
natural fear at having betrayed any- 
thing, which I understood not then, but 
do now ?)—“TI think Iam sensitive on 
the subject of fathers—mine was very 
dear to me. He died—let me see—full 
fifty years ago; yet I remember him, 
and all about that time, more clearly 
than I remember many nearer things. 
We were very happy together, my father 
and I.” 

She spoke calmly and cheerfully, as 
it seems people do learn to speak of their 
dead, after fifty years ; and, kissing me, 
sat down again once more in her quiet 
arm-chair by her solitary fire. 

Next day, my father showed me a 
letter which he had just received from 
Lady de Bougainville, asking his per- 
mission for me to be her reader and 
amanuensis for two hours every fore- 
noon. She needed such help, she said, 
because of her failing eyesight, and 
preferred mine, because she was used 
to me, and “ loved” me. 

“ Not that I wish to monopolize your 
daughter.” (I smiled to see how boldly 
her noble candour cut the knot that 
would have perplexed a feebler hand.) 
“Still less do I intend, as I hear is re- 
ported in Brierley, to leave her my for- 
tune. It has been left, for many years, 
to a charity. But I wish to make her 
independent, to put in her hand what 
every woman ought to have—a weapon 
wherewith, if necessary, to fight the 
world.” 

No. 126.—vow. xx1. 


She therefore proposed, instead of 
salary, to give me first-rate masters of 
every kind, and that I should take my 
lessons of afternoons, at Brierley Hall. 
This would make all easy, she said, 
during my father’s frequent absence 
from home all day long. “And you 
may trust me to take care of your child,” 
she added. ‘I was a mother once.” 

This last touch went to my father’s 
heart—a tender heart, for all its pride. 

“Poor lady—poor lady!” said he. 
And after reading the letter over once 
again, with the comment, “She is a 
wise old woman, this grand friend of 
yours,” consented to it without reserve. 

Thus my life was made plain to me— 
plain and clear—busy and bright; nay, 
brighter than I ever expected. For my 
father himself, on his own account, 
began to admire Lady de Bougainville. 

Hitherto they had held aloof, for 
they differed widely theologically. She 
listened to his sermons—never com- 
menting, never criticising—and that 
was all. But, as she slowly found out, 
whether or not he preached it, he 
lived “the Gospel.” “ Winny,” said 
she to me one day, when she had 
watched him into one of those miserable 
cottages which were the disgrace of 
our parish, where, like most increasing 
parishes, the new-built palatial resi- 
dences of our rich neighbours drove 
our poor neighbours to herd together 
like pigs in a sty—“Winny, some of 
these days I should like to see a little 
more of your father. Once I believed 
in the Church in spite of the minister ; 
now I believe in the Church—and the 
minister.” 

And when I told him this, again he 
said, “Poor lady!” For my father, 
like the late Reverend Sir Edward de 
Bougainville—of which he had chanced 
to hear a good deal, since he came here, 
from an Irish dean he knew—was a Low 
Church clergyman. 

Low Church, High Church, Broad 
Church—what insane distinctions! Oh 
that I could obliterate them all! Oh 
that I could make every one who serves 
at the altar like this dear father of mine 
—whom I do not paint here, for he is 
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mine, and he lives still, thank God! 
He and I do not agree entirely ; like 
many another child, I fancy Heaven has 
granted to me clearer light and purer 
air than to my father; but I love him! 
I love him! and I believe God loves us 
both. 

And we both of us lived and grew 
together in love more and more, under 
the shadow of that beautiful and benign 
old age of Lady de Bougainville. I 
cannot picture it—who could ?—but it 
was most like one of those November 
days which always remind me of her; 
when the whole world seems spiritualized 
into a sunshiny tranquillity, so that we 
notice neither sodden leaves nor withered 
flowers, nor silent gardens empty of 
birds, but delight ourselves in the ce- 
lestial beauty of the departing year, as 
if it were to remain with us for ever. 

On just such a day, the 18th of 
November (for though I did not note 
the date, others did), something hap- 
pened which was the first break in the 
heavenly monotony of our lives, and 
which therefore, I suppose, I ought to 
set down, though to me then, and long 
afterwards, it seemed a matter of little 
moment. 

We had been sitting, Lady de 
Bougainville and I, in the summer- 
house by the lake, where we still spent 
every fine afternoon. She had two 
“crotchets,” she called them, being 
quite aware of every weakness she had, 
and now and then half apologizing for 
some of them: she liked to live like a 
bird in the open air, and every day to 
see the last of the sun. He was setting 
now, gorgeously, as he often does in 
November, in front of us, and making a 
second sunset glow in the yellowing 
elm-leaves which still hung on the 
boughs of the wood behind. For the 
park round Brierley Hall was full of 
magnificent trees—the relics of the old 
chace—and its mistress barricaded her- 
self with them against those horrible 
villas which were rising up, like red and 
yellow fungi, onevery side. It was her 
weak point, that and the new railway, 
now crawliag like a snake every day 
nearer and nearer, till as we sat here we 
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could hear the navvies hammering in the 
cutting below. 

It vexed her—even in her calm old 
age, it vexed her. She saw no beauty 
in these modern improvements, which 
were making our pretty village like a 
London suburb; and she hated, with 
an almost amusing wrath—which I 
rather delighted in, since it brought her 
down to the level of common mortals— 
every new-bnilt house that lifted up its 
ugly head, chimney-laden, to stare into 
her green domain. 

“There is another, I declare!” she 
cried, catching a sight which I had 
noticed days before, but kept to myself. 
Now the thinned trees discovered it all 
too plain. ‘ Look, Winifred, your eyes 
are better than mine. Is there not 
building a great, yellow-brick house, 
with a turret to it, which will over- 
look us where we sit? Horrible! I 
never infringe on my neighbours’ rights, 
but [ must preserve my own. This must 
be seen to immediately.” 

I encouraged her wrath, I fear, for it 
did my heart good to see it—to find her 
so much “ of the earth earthy :” since, 
these three days, she had been kept 
indoors with one of the slight ill- 
nesses which sometimes came even te 
her healthy old age, and which she 
called, with the quaint phraseology she 
often used, ‘‘ her messages from home.” 

So I followed her, smiling to myself, 
as with a firm, indignant step she 
walked home, fast as any young woman, 
and sent a message to the owner, 
builder, foreman, or whoever was in 
charge of the obnoxious house, that 
Lady de Bougainville wished to speak 
to him immediately. 

I smiled then. I smile now, with a 
strange, half-sad content, to think how 
little we know what is before us, and 
upon what merest trifles hang all the 
momentous things of our lives, 

Immediately, as she had requested— 
indeed so soon that we had hardly time 
to recover our equilibrium, since even 
such a small thing as this was an event 
in our quiet days—appeared a gentle- 
man—yes; Bridget, who saw him 
waiting in the hall, was certain he wa: 
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a gentleman—who sent up his card, 
saying he was the architect of the house 
opposite. 

“Mr. Edward Donelly! An Irish 
name,” said Lady de Bougainville, 
shrinking back with vainly-suppressed 
repugnance. “I think [would rather not 
see him. I have not seen a stranger 
for so many years. Winifred, will you 
speak to him?” 

I might have reasoned, but had long 
ceased to reason against those dear, 
pathetic “ peculiarities” of hers—may 
others have patience with mine when 
I am seventy years old! So, unhesi- 
tatingly—thinking only to save her 
from any annoyance, and furious against 
house, owner, architect, any one who 
should presume to annoy her—her, 
before whom I would have laid myself 
down as a mat for her feet to walk over 
—I marched into the cedar parlour. 

There stood a—yes, he was a gentle- 
man, though not an elderly one, as I 
had expected. He seemed about five 
or six and twenty, tall—six feet and 
more—which gave hima most unpleasant 
advantage over me, poor furious pigmy 
that I was! A worse advantage was 
his look of exceeding good humour, his 
apparent unconsciousness of having 
offended me or anybody else in the 
world. Such a bright, honest, cheerful 
face, such a pleasant manner! It was 
irritating to the last degree. 

“Lady de Bougainville, I presume ? 
No—lI beg your pardon,” and he actu- 
ally smiled, the wretch! “She is, I 
hear, an elderly lady. What does 
she want with me? Is there any- 
thing—something about this new house, 
her messenger thought—in which I can 
oblige her?” 

“Only by pulling it down—every 
brick of it,” cried I, throwing down the 
gauntlet and rushing into battle at once. 
“ You ought to do this, for it overlooks 
her property and annoys her exces- 
sively. And nobody ought to annoy 
her, at her age, and so good as she is. 
Nobody ever should, if I could help 
it.” 

“ Are you her daughter, or niece?” 
said Mr. Donelly, looking at me in a 


curious way ; no doubt my anger amused 
him excessively, but he was too polite 
to show it. And then—without waiting 
for the answer to his question, which 
perhaps he felt he had no right to put— 
he went on to explain to me, very 
quietly and courteously, that his em- 
ployer, having bought the ground, had 
a perfect right to build upon it any 
house he chose, provided it was not 
obnoxious to his neighbours, 

“Which is indeed the last thing he 
would desire ; for, though only a ple- 
beian, as you call him—in fact a retired 
tradesman—he is a very worthy fellow. 
I feel with him, for I also am a self- 
made man ; my father was a mechanic.” 
Mr. Donelly said this with a composure 
that quite startled me. “But I can 
feel, too, for Lady de Bougainville, 
who, I suppose, belongs to the aristo- 
cratic class, and is well on in years 
besides. It must be very trying to her 
prejudices—I beg your pardon, her 
opinions—to have to put up with many 
things of our modern time, which are 
nevertheless quite inevitable, as they 
form part of the necessary progress of 
the world.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “but I did 
not wish a sermon.”—Certainly not 
from a mechanic’s son, I was just on the 
point of adding, with that bitter little 
tongue of mine ; but when I looked at 
the young man, something in his frank 
honesty, combined with a way he had 
of putting unpleasant truths in the 
least unpleasant manner, and of never 
saying a rough word where a smooth 
one would do, disarmed me. Ay, even 
though he was an Irishman, had an 
Irish accent, and an Irish way with 
him, not exactly “ blarney,” but that 
faculty which both French and Irish 
have of turning towards you the sun- 
shiny side of the plum — oiling the 
wheels of life so as to make them run 
easily and without grating. And when 
the plum is thoroughly ripe, and the 
machinery sound and good, what harm ? 
As Lady de Bougainville once said to 
me, “ You English are very, very good ; 
would it cost you much to be a little 
more what we French call agréable ?” 
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He was decidedly agreeable, both in 
the French and English sense, this 
Mr. Donelly ; and before we parted he 
made me a promise —very earnestly, too 
—that he would use his best endeavours 
with his principal to avoid all annoy- 
ance to Lady de Bougainville. 

When I told her this, she shook her 
head. “Was he an Irishman, my 
dear ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Then trust him not,” and she grew 
a shade paler, and set her lips together 
in their hardest line. “I say nothing 
against Irishwomen—look at my Bridget, 
for instance,—but I believe it to be 
almost impossible for an Irishman either 
to speak the truth or keep a promise.” 

Is that quite just? thought I, and 
should: have said so—for I never was 
afraid of speaking my mind to her now; 
she liked me all the better for it—but by 
this time I had heard a good deal, and 
guessed more, of her history, and knew 
from what a bitter soil this rank growth 
had sprung, so I held my tongue. Was 
it for me to begin to lesson Lady de 
Bougainville ? 

Only, with my strong resistance to 
injustice, even though it were hers, I 
took some precaution against the fulfil- 
ment of her prophecy, and also against 
her being troubled in any way by the 
intrusive house. I got my father to go 
and speak~to the owner himself, who 
was of course his parishioner, about it. 
And this resulted in more than [ 
intended, for in the great dearth of 
educated and companionsble men in 
Brierley, my father and the architect, 
who was lodging ‘in the village, struck 
up an acquaintance ; and one day Mr. 
Donelly was actually invited to tea, 
entirely without my knowledge—indeed 
I was much annoyed at it at the time, 
and complained bitterly to \Laly de 
Bougainville at having to entertain a 
mere mechanic’s son. 

“You terrible little Tory,” said she ; 
“but you will grow wiser in time. Is 
he an honest man’s son? For that is 
the real question always: and yet not 
always; good fruit sometimes springs 
from a worthless tree. Still it is a great 
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mystery, my dear, a great mystery,” 
continued she, falling into that tone of 
gentle moralizing which was not un- 
natural at her age, when life’s doing is 
all done, and its placid thinking alone 
remains. But she seemed to dislike 
both thinking and speaking of this Mr. 
Donelly ; I well knew why, and so I 
ceased to refer to him any more. 

Of which, by and by, I was only too 
glad. Let me, without either sentiment 
or egotism, get over as fast as I can the 
next event in my quiet life—a life 
which, looked back on now, seems so 
perfect, that a whole year was but 
as one long sunshiny day. 

Mr. Donelly came to our house very 
often, and—just as I used to come to 
Brierley Hall—on every excuse he could. 
My father liked him. So, in degree, 
did I. That is, I thought him very 
honest, kind, and intelligent, and was 
grateful to him for-taking such pains to 
gratify and amuse my father. That was 
all. As to his thinking of me, in any 
way but the merest civility, I never 
suspected it fora moment. Otherwise, 
I should have kept out of his way, and 
thereby saved myself many a conscience- 
smite—the innocent pangs that any girl 
must feel when she has unwittingly 
made a man miserable. One day, meet- 
ing me in the soft August twilight, as 
I was walking home from the Hall, 
having stayed later than my wont—for 
she was not well, my dear old lady; 
I was very sad about her—he joined me, 
and told me he was summoned away 
that night, probably to go abroad, on 
some work he had long been seeking, 
and wonld [ “remember” him until he 
came back? I was so little aware of 
his meaning that I only laughed and 
said, “ Yes, that I will, and recommend 
you too, as the very best architect I 
know.” And this unhappy speech 
brought about what, he said, he had 
not otherwise meant to tell me until he 
had a home to offer “ worthy of me,’— 
that he wished me to share it. 

[ suppose men mostly say the same 
things : thank God, I never had but one 
man’s wooing, and that was sad enough 
to hear; because of course, as I did 
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not love him, I could only fell him so ; 
and refuse him point-blank, which now 
I fear was done ungently and with some 
disdainful words, for 1 was taken by sur- 
prise. Marriage was not much in my 
plan of life at all; my own home ex- 
perience did not incline me in its 
favour: while at the Hall, Bridget in- 
veighed perpetually against the whole 
race of men; and her mistress kept on 
the subject a total silence. If I ever 
did think of being married, it was to 
some imaginary personage like the preuzx 
chevaliers of old; though, I was forced to 
confess, no medieval knight could have 
behaved himself more knightly, with 
more true courtesy, consideration, and 
respect, than did this builder of houses, 
this overseer of bricklayers and car- 
penters, who perhaps had been one of 
them himself not so many years ago. 
Ay, even when I said my last decisive 
word, lovking firmly in his face, for I 
wished him to make no possible mistake. 
He was excessively pale, but he pleaded 
no more, and took his pain with such 
manly courage that I felt almost sorry 
for him, and in some roundabout way 
begged his pardon. 

“You need not,” he answered, hold- 
ing our wicket gate open for me to pass 
in. ‘A woman’s love is quite free, but 
so is a man’s. You are not to blame 
for having refused me, any more than 
I am for having asked you. I shall 
never ask you again, but I shall love 
you to the day of my death.” 

So we parted: and I saw and heard 
no more of him. I never told any- 
body what had happened; it was 
only my own affair, and it was better 
forgotten. Nor, after the first week 
or so, did I think much about it, 
except that when I was tired or sorrow- 
ful, or the troubles of life eame upon 
me, as they did just then, thick and 
fast—though, as they only concerned my 
father and me, and not this history, I 
need not specify them—Mr. Donelly’s 
voice used to come back to me, almost 
like a voice in a dream, saying his fare- 
well words, “I shall love you to the 
day of my death.” And sometimes, 
looking in her calm aged face, far, far 


beyond all youth’s passions and iur- 
moils and cares, I wondered whether 
anybody — that Irish husband, for 
instance, who, Bridget hinted, had made 
her so miserable—had ever said the 
same words, with the same determina- 
tion and sincerity of tone, to Lady de 
Bougainville. 

Those years, which changed me from 
a girl into a woman, made in her the 
change natural at her time of life 
She had none of Mrs. Thrale’s “ three 
warnings ;” her “messages from home” 
came still, but softly, tenderly, as such 
messages should come to one whose life 
was so valuable to everybody about her, 
so inexpressibly precious, as she saw, to 
me. Also, my love seemed to develop 
in her another quality, which Bridget 
said had not been shown since she was 
a girl—wife and mother, but girl still 
—in Merrion Square ; that charming 
gaieté de ceur, essentially French, which 
made her conversation and her company 
like that of a woman of thirty rather 
than seventy. And when I was with 
her I often forgot entirely how old she 
was, and reckoned on her future and 
my own as if they had been one and 
the same. 

For we were now permanently settled, 
my father being no longer curate, but 
rector of Brierley. One of Lady de 
Bougainville’s old acquaintances, belong- 
ing to the Turberville family, an Honour- 
able somebody, who wrote her some- 
times the most cordial and even affec- 
tionate letters, happened to be in the 
Ministry, and the living was a Crown 
living ; so we always suspected her of 
having some hand in its disposal. But 
she never owned this, nor any other kind 
act that it was possible to do in secret. 

This change made mine, as well as 
my father’s, the busiest life possible. 
Nay, in our large and growing parish, 
with my youth and his delicate health, 
we might both have broken down under 
our work, save for our neighbour at the 
Hall. Oh, the blessing of riches, guided 
by a heart as warm as youth, and a 
judgment wide and clear with the 
wisdom and experience of age! 

“And are you not happy in all this?” 
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I once said to her. “Is it not well to 
have lived on to such a blessed, and 
blessing old age?” 

She answered, “ Yes.” 

She was a little less active now than 
she used to be; had to give up one by 
one, sometimes with a slight touch of 
restlessness and regret, some of her own 
peculiar pleasures, such as the walk 
before breakfast, and the habit of 
doing everything for herself, not asking, 
nay, often disliking, either help or the 
appearance of help, from those about 
her. Bunt she let me help her now a 
little. And sometimes, when I fetched 
her her bonnet or fastened her shawl, 
she would say to me smiling, “‘ My dear, 
I think I am something like the Apostle 
Peter: when I was young, I girded 
myself and walked whither I would; 
now I am old, another girds me and leads 
me whither I would not. No, nobody 
could do that ;” and, half laughing, she 
drew herself up erect. “I am afraid I 
shall have a pretty strong will to the 
last.” 

Now and then people said to me— 
those who saw her at church, and the 
poor folk who came about the Hall— 
that “ my lady” was looking much older. 
But I could not, and I would not see 
it. Whatever change came, was so 
gradual, so beautiful, like the fading 
of that Virginian creeper which we 
admired every autumn upon the walls 
of her house, that it seemed only 
change, not decay. And every feeble- 
ness of hers was as dear to me as the 
helplessness of a child is to its young 
mother, who, the more she has to do 
for it, loves it the better. 

Oh, why is it not always thus? Why 
cannot we all so live—I think we could 
if we tried—that we may be as much 
missed at eighty as at eighteen? 

Though her bodily activity was cir- 
cumscribed, Lady de Bougainville’s 
mental energy was as keen as ever. 
She and my father laid their heads 
together over all the remediable evils in 
the parish, and some which had hitherto 
been thought irremediable : one I must 
name, for it brought about another event, 
which I had good need to remember. 
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One day my father came to the Hall 
in perfect despair upon an old grievance 
of his, the want of house accommoda- 
tion for his poor. 

“‘ What chance have I?” said he, half 
in anger, half in grief. “How can I 
take care of my people’s souls when 
nobody looks after their bodies? What 
use is it to preach to them in the pul- 
pit and leave tracts at their doors, and 
expect them to be clean and tidy, honest 
and virtuous, when they are packed 
together like herrings in a barrel, in 
dwellings ill-drained, ill-ventilated, with 
the damp running in streams down the 
walls, and the rain dropping through 
the holes in the roof? For the old 
houses go unrepaired, and the new- 
built ones, few as they are, are almost 
worse than the old. I declare to you 
I would not put an old horse or even a 
dog of mine into some I have seen 
to-day.” 

“ Will nobody build?” asked quietly 
Lady de Bougainville. 

“T have put that question to every 
landowner in the place, and they all 
say, ‘No; it would increase the poor- 
rates. Besides, cottage property is sunk 
capital ; it never pays.’ Yet they go on 
living in their ‘elegant mansions’ and 
their ‘commodious villa residences.’ Oh 
you rich! you rich! how you do grind 
the faces of the poor!” 

‘Hush, father,” I whispered, for in 
his excitement he had quite forgotten 
himself. But Lady de Bougainville 
only smiled. 

“You are right, Mr. Weston: that 
is, right in the main, though there may 
be something to be said on the opposite 
side—there usually is. But I thank 
you for speaking so plainly ; tell me a 
little more.” 

* There is nothing to be told. It is 
a hopeless matter. Oh that I had au 
acre of ground, or a thousand pounds 
in my pocket, that I might build, if 
only three cottages, where decent work- 
ing men might live and work! For 
charity begins in small things, and, to my 
thinking, it generally begins at home.” 

Again she said, “ You are right,” and 
sat tor some minutes thinking; then 
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called me. ‘“ Winny, how much was 
that money you put into the bank for 
me yesterday? 1 forget: 1 am afraid I 
often do forget things now.” 

I told her the sum, a good large 
one, which had given her much pleasure 
at the time, for it was a debt unex- 
pectedly repaid. I had entreated her 
to spend it on building a new conser- 
vatory, for the old one was too far from 
the house in wintry weather, and she 
was so fond of her flowers. But she 
had pertinaciously refused. “ What, 
build at my age, and for my own 
pleasure? Let us think of something 
else to do. Opportunity will soon 
come.” And it did. 

“Mr. Weston, I thank you for put- 
ting this into my mind—for showing me 
what I ought todo. I wonder I never 
thought of it before. But,” and she 
sighed, “I have been thinking too much 
and doing too little, this many a year. 
Well, one lives and learns—lives and 
learns. If you like, you shall have 
that two-acre field behind my stable- 
yard, and Winny will pay you that 
mouey ; she knows all about it ;—so that 
you may build your cottages at once.” 

I knew better than my father how 
costly the gift was, to her who was so 
tenacious of her privacy, who liked to 
hide behind her park and trees, keeping 
the whule world at bay: but having 
once decided, the thing was over and 
done. She entered into the scheme 
with all the energy of her nature ; and 
wished to set about it immediately, 
“for,” she said, “at my age 1 have no 
time to lose.” Lengthy was the dis- 
cussion between her and my delighted 
father how best to carry out their plans, 
doing most good and avoiding most evil. 

“ For the greatest evil in this sort of 
scheme,” she said, “is making it a matter 
of charity. Remember, Mr. Weston, my 
tenants must pay me their rent. 1 shall 
exact it punctually, or 1 shall turn 
them out. lam, or I have sometimes 
been called, a hard woman: that is, I 
help only those who help themselves, or 
those whom Providence forbids to help 
themselves. The intermediate class, who 
can lelp themselves and will not, the idle 
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spendthrift, the willing borrower, the 
debtor who is as bad as a thief, against 
these I set my face as a flint. For them 
expect of me no mercy ; I have none.” 

As she spoke, the fierce flash, so 
seldom seen now, came again into her 
eyes. She was much agitated : more so 
than the matter in question required, 
and my father regarded her in some sur- 
prise. Then he seemed all at once to 
remember, and said gently, ‘‘ No, you 
will not be tried. There is justice in 
what you say. ‘ He that will not work 
neither shall he eat,’ for he would only 
take the bread out of the mouths of those 
that do work. It is God alone who is 
so perfect that He can send His sun to 
shine upon both the evil and the good.” 

Lady de Bougainville was silent, but 
a slight blush, so pretty in an old lady, 
grew upon her cheek, and she looked at 
my father with that tenderness with 
which she often regarded him, even when 
doctrinally she differed from him most. 

They went on planning, and 1 read- 
ing; though my mind often wandered 
away, as young folks’ will. I do not 
know if the mention of building houses 
carried it away in any particular direc- 
tion, but I was considerably startled 
when I heard from my father’s lips a 
certain nanie which had been unuttered 
among us for more than two years. 

“Winny, have you any idea what 
has become of that young man— 
Donnell, wasn’t his name? no, Donelly 
—who built Mr. Jones’s house ?” 

“No,” 1 said, feeling hot all over, 
and thankful it was twilight. 

“ Because, Lady de Bougainville, he 
would be the very man to design your 
cottages. He was full of the subject. 
Sprung from the people, he knew all 
about them. And he was so clever, 
so honest, so conscientious. Winny, do 
try to think how we could get at him.” 

“He went abroad,” I said. 

“But he may be back by this time, 
and Jones might know his address. In 
any case 1 should like to hear of him 
again—such a fine young fellow. And a 
rising, not a risen man, which you know 
you would like best, Lady de Bougain- 
ville.” 
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Here was a predicament! To explain 
the whole truth, and hinder a young 
man’s obtaining employment because he 
had once dared to make love to me; 
the thing was ridiculous! And yet to 
have him coming here, to meet him 
again, as I must, for I was Lady de 
Bougainville’s right hand in everything ; 
what should Ido? While I sat con- 
sidering, whether for half a minute or 
half an hour, I knew not, being so pain- 
fully confused, the decision was taken 
out of my hands. Lady de Bougain- 
ville, in her quick mode of settling 
things—she never “ let grass grow under 
her feet ””—rang the bell. 

“Take my card across to Mr. Jones, 
and say I should be much obliged if 
he would write on it the address of his 
architect, Mr. Donelly.” 

Well! it was she who did it, she 
and Fate ; I had no hand in the matter, 
and whether I was glad or sorry for it 
I did not quite know. 

Nor did I, when two days after Lady 
de Bougainville told me she had had a 
letter from him. 

** A capital, sensible, practical letter ; 
you can read it, my dear. And he 
loses no time too, which I like. He 
says he will be down here in an hour 
from now. I suppose I must see him 
myself—and yet 

She was visibly nervous—had been 
so all the morning, Bridget said ; and 
no wonder. ‘ My lady has not had a 
stranger in the house for twenty—no, 
it’s five-and-twenty years.” 

A stranger and an Irishman ; which 
latter fact seemed to recur to Lady de 
Bougainville, and haunt her uncomfort- 
ably till the minute Mr. Donelly was 
announced. Then, repeating to herself, 
“This is unjust—unjust,” she rose 
from her chair, and taking my arm 
(You will come too,” she had said ; 
“T dislike strangers,”’) she crossed with 
feebler steps than usual the hall, 
and ascended the beautiful staircase to 
the tapestry-chamber. There, looking 
greyer and more shadowy than ever in 
the dimness of the rainy morning, the 
painted knights and ladies reined in 
their faded steeds, and the spectral 
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Columbus pointed out for ever, to an 
equally ghostly Queen Isabella, his dis- 
covery of the New World. 

Standing beneath it—investigating it 
apparently with the keenness of a young 
man to whom the whole world was new, 
with everything in it to win—stood 
Edward Donelly. 

He was a good deal altered—older, 
graver, browner; but it was the same 
face—pleasant, honest, kind. I did not 
like to look at it much, but merely 
bowed—as he did likewise, without 
offering to shake hands with me—and 
then I crept away into the farthest 
window-seat I could find. 

Thence I watched him and Lady de 
Bougainville as they stood talking 
together, for they fell into conversation 
almost immediately. At first it was 
about the tapestry, which he exces- 
sively admired, and which she took him 
round to examine, piece by piece, before 
she entered into business talk at all. 
Then they sat down opposite to one 
another, and launched into the great 
cottage question at once. 

She liked him, I could see, even 
though the Irish accent seemed now 
and then to make her wince, and bring 
a grave, sad, absent look to her dear 
face ; until some word of his, wise and 
generous, honest and manly—and the 
subject in hand called out a good many 
of the like—made her turn back to 
him, inquisitively, but not unkindly, 
and listen once more. He had a good 
deal to say, and he said it well: 
earnestly too, as if his whole heart 
were in it. His energy and enthusiasm 
seemed not to displease her, but rather 
to arouse in her a certain sympathy, 
reminding her of something which had 
once been in herself, but was no longer. 

They talked, I think, for nearly two 
hours; by that time the matter was 
quite settled ; and he departed. 

“ Yes, I like him,” she said, when he 
was gone; and he lingered not a minute 
after their business talk was ended. 
“Your father was right; I will trust 
Mr. Donelly, though he is an Irish- 
man.” 

So he came, all that spring, whenever 
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sent for, and oftener when necessary, to 
Brierley Hall. Never to Brierley Ree- 
tory. My father’s cordially given invi- 
tations were as cordially but invariably 
declined. When he and I chanced to 
meet, his manner was distant, courteous, 
yet so self-possessed that I began to 
doubt whether he had not forgotten 
all about that painful little episode, and 
whether it was necessary for me to keep 
so carefully out of his way. He seemed 
to be absorbingl¥ full of his work— 
perhaps also he was married. Should 
I have been glad to hear he was 
married ? I dare not tell. Nay, had 
she, who was my visible conscience, 
and before whom I often now felt a 
sad hypocrite—had Lady de Bougain- 
ville herself asked me the question, I 
could not have told. 

But she asked me no questions at 
all; apparently never thought about 
me, being so engrossed in her cottages. 
They grew day by day under our eyes, 
as fast as a child or any other living 
thing, and she took as much pleasure 
in them. For they were, as she some- 
times said, not dull dead bricks and 
mortar, but tangible blessings, and 
would be so to many after she was 
gone. To make them such, she entered, 
in concert with Mr. Donelly, into the 
driest details—saw that windows would 
open and doors shut—that walls were 
solid and roofs substantial—that the 
poor man should have, according to his 
needs, as many comforts as the rich. 

“T don’t expect to gain much by 
my investment,” she said to her archi- 
tect one day, “but I hope not to lose. 
For I mean, as you say, to do nothing 
for mere charity. The honest, steady, 
deserving, who pay me their rent regu- 
larly, shall be made as happy as I 
can make them ; the drunken, idle, and 
reckless may go. Mercy to them is in- 
justice to the rest.” 

“T know that,” he answered. “ And 
yet,” turning to her as she stood, and 
looking right in her face with his 
honest eyes, “if things came to the 
worst, in you, of all others, I think 
would be found that charity which 
‘suffereth long, and is kind.’” 


They often talked on this wise, on 
other than mere business topics; and 
I stood listening ; quite apart, perhaps 
even a little jealous, yet not altogether 
miserable. One likes to feel that a 
man who has once cared for one, is 
not, at any rate, a man to be 
ashamed of. 

It was on this day, if I remember 
right—when they had talked until he 
had missed his train—that Lady de 
Bougainville first invited Mr. Donelly 
to lunch. What made her do it I 
cannot guess, for it was twenty years 
and more since any guest, save myself, 
had taken a meal at her table. He 
accepted, though with hesitation; and 
we found ourselves sitting all three in 
the cedar parlour, and doing our best 
to talk unconstrainedly. She, most; 
though I saw by her face—the expres- 
sion of which I knew so well—that every 
word was painful to her, and that she 
would have rescinded the invitation if 
she could. 

Nevertheless, when lunch was an- 
nounced, she, with a smile of half 
apology to me, took the arm of her 
guest, and proceeded to the dining- 
room. 

I like to remember these little things, 
and how I followed those two as they 
walked slowly across the hall between 
the green scagliola pillars. A goodly 
pair they were—for she was, propor- 
tionately, almost as tall as he, and as 
upright. They might have been mother 
and son, or grandmother and grandson ; 
had her elder children lived, she would 
probably have had a grandson just his 
age. I wondered, did she think of 
this? Or, when she took the head of 
her long table—with him and me on 
either side, for the seat at the foot 
was never filled—did she recall the 
days when the empty board was full, 
the great silent room noisy with 
laughter? But whatever she felt, she 
showed nothing. I can see her this 
minute, sitting grave and sweet in her 
place—which it had pleased Heaven 
she should occupy so long—leaning 
over from one to the other of us two, 
so lately strangers, and talking—as she 
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might have leaned and talked to us 
out of the other world, to which it 
often seemed as if she already half 
belonged. 

Mr. Donelly had the most of her 
talk, of course ; and it ranged over all 
subjects—except ‘‘shop”—which for 
the nonce she delicately ignored. Close 
as they were to her heart, she never 
once referred to her cottages. Her con- 
versation with him was simply that of 
a lady with a gentleman, who, however 
differing from her in opinion—and he 
held amazingly fast to his own—was a 
gentleman, and should be treated as such. 
And he treated her—weli, I doubt if 
any of the old De Bougainvilles could 
have shown more chivalric deference, 
more tender respect, than Mr. Donelly 
always paid to my dear old lady. 

But they fought a good deal, these 
two candid people ; and at last, in their 
lively battles, they got upon a topic 
which half frightened we. It was 
about Mr. Jones, the retired trades- 
man, from whom, of all the inhabi- 
tants of the obnoxious villa-residences, 
Lady de Bougainville seemed most to 
shrink. 

*‘Nor do I wonder at it,” said Mr. 
Donelly. “He is a rough, coarse, illi- 
terate man, who tries to hide his 
deliciencies under great show of wealth. 
But he is an honest-meaning man for 
all that, and carefully gives to his 
children the advantages he misses in 
himself. The girls are well-educated ; 
the boys will all be sent to college. A 
generation hence the Joneses may be 
a notable family: they will certainly 
be an accomplished and refined one.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“T think it because I feel it. You 
will see.” 

“TI shall not see,” said Lady de Bou- 
gainville, gently ; “but I am glad to 
believe it. In my old age I believe 
many things which I doubted when I 
was young. And I will believe this,” 
with one of her slight bends of old- 
fashioned compliment, “just because 
Mr. Donelly says it.” 

The pretty civility was lost upon 
him. Alas! he was too much in earnest. 


“Do not mistake me, Lady de Bou- 
gainville. Do not suppose I under- 
value birth or breeding. To be well- 
born, and gently nurtured, must be” 
—here he sighed—“ one of the greatest 
blessings that can happen to a man. 
But it is only a chance blessing ; and 
he to whose lot it does not fall must 
learn to do without it. I think he can. 
Perhaps—or, at least, I used to dream 
so when a boy— payer: the next best 
thing to being the™descendant of an 
ancient and honourable family is to be 
the founder of one.” 

“A better thing, it seems to me,” 
said Lady de Bougainville. 

We had risen from table, and were 
standing in the doorway. He, as he 
spoke, had drawn himself up to every 
inch of his excellent height, throwing 
his shoulders back—a trick he had— 
and looking out half sadly, yet quite 
fearlessly, as if right into the unknown 
future, with those clear good eyes ot 
his. She paused a minute, met them, 
and then for the first time (they had 
hitherto only bowed, French fashion) 
she extended to him her hand. It was 
taken—reverently, gratefully, almost 
tenderly ; and they again passed on 
before me arm-in-arm down the long 
hall. 

As they went I overheard—I hardly 
know how, for it was evidently not 
meant for me to hear, only I was so 
painfully alive to all their words—the 
{ullowing conversation. 

She said to him—apologizing slightly 
for the curiosity which an old lady 
may show, not ungracefully, in a young 
man’s affairs—“ You speak of founding 
a family: are you married ¢” 

“No.” 

“ But, perhaps, you expect to be?” 

“I do not.” He hesitated a little, 
then added, * Since the matter concerns 
no one but myself, I will be candid 
with you. I once asked a lady, and 
she refused me. I shall never ask 
again. My profession must be to me 
in the stead of a wife.” 

“That is a pity. The lady has had 
a loss; you would have made a good 
husband.” 
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“Thank you.” 

They said no more, and she re- 
spected his confidence; for in discussing 
him afterwards with me, freely as was 
her habit, this was the only part of 
Mr. Donelly’s conversation which she 
omitted to speak of. But she spoke 
very kindly of him; and next time 
he came her manner was sweet and 
gracious as it had never been before: 
** Because,” she said, “ young as he is, 
I respect him. He has taught me 
another of my lessons. Child, as I 
once told you, I think we have never 
done learning.” 

Was I learning, too? I know not 
I seemed to live week after week in 
a curious sort of dream—sometimes 
happy, sometimes unhappy—in which 
I was always expecting or dreading 
something, and not knowing one day 
what might happen the next. 

At last something did happen, though 
I was ignorant of it at the time. 

Mr. Donelly was again invited to 
lunch and spend the day—indeed, I 
had to write the note of invitation, Lady 
de Bougainville just signing it, as was 
her way with much of her correspon- 
dence now. For the first time, he 
failed in an appointment, but next day 
sent her a letter, a rather long letter, 
which, instead of showing to me, she 
put in her pocket, saying she would tell 
me about it another time. That time 
never arrived, though I remained with 
her till evening. 

All day she was distrait and anxious- 
looking, falling into her old moods of 
absence and silence. Nay, the slight 
“ peculiarities” — little restlessnesses, 
obstinacies, and irritabilities, which she 
had had when first 1 knew her, and 
which had since been smothered down 
into the exceeding serenity of her lovely 
old age—revived again. That new, vivid 
interest of her life—her pet cottages, 
seemed almost forgotten, and she kept 
dwelling continually upon things long 
gone by. 

It was that day she told me, for the 
first time, the story of her seven years’ 
secret, and how much the keeping of it 


had cost her. 


“ Not that I regret anything, my dear, 
or doubt that I was right in keeping it. 
But even a righteous secret is a heavy 
burthen, and I am sorry for all who have 
to bear it.” 

She looked at me and looked away, 
then referred to herself again, and began 
speaking of herearly poverty, and of other 
portions of her life at Ditchley, after a 
fashion that she had never done before, 
half accounting for this by saying that 
I was not a child now, and that she liked 
to talk of the past to me, if I did not 
mind. 

“T had no youth myself, you know, 
I married so early. Early marriages are 
not always safe things ; nay, as Bridget 
would tell you—a thorough misogamist 
is poor Bridget !—all marriages are a 
great risk. My wonder is, not that they 
are sometimes unhappy, but that they 
are ever happy at all. I should counsel 
no young girl to change her state unless 
she thoroughly knows, and deeply loves, 
the man she marries; and ”—patting my 
cheek—* 1 should be so sorry to see any 
trouble come to my little Winifred, that 
I am glad she cares for no man, and will 
not marry just yet, perhaps never at all.” 

“Never at all!” I cried, with the 
utmost sincerity, believing 1 could love 
no man alive as I loved her who bent 
over me, her dear face grown peace- 
ful again, and tender, with the tender- 
ness that only strong natures know. 
She smiled, and went on talking in a 
desultory way; chiefly about herself, 
betraying rather than confessing how 
bright her girlish dreams had been, and 
how they had melted away like morning 
clouds; and she had to take up the 
fragments of her broken life, and carry 
it on through rain and storm, heat and 
frost, till she came, a lonely old woman, 
to the evening grey. 

“No, not grey,” I said, “but a rosy 
sunset, like that one”—and I pointed 
westward, whence, through all the 
six windows of the tapestry-chamber, 
streamed a flood of yellow light, in which 
the dim figures looked almost alive. 
“ You are like Columbus, sailing towards 
the sunset, and seeing it before you— 
oh, so bright !” 
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“ Yes, and when he had sailed far, far 
west—do you remember ?—and he and 
his crew were almost exhausted, they 
perceived, a long way off, across the sea, 
the scent of the yet invisible spice- 
grounds. And they took courage, for 
they knew they were not far from land.” 

She spoke half to herself, with that 
wistful look, not of this world at all, 
in hereyes. Frightened, I clung to her, 
and begged her “not to talk like that, 
for I almost saw her wings growing.” 
And for days after then, in the anxiety 
of watching her—for something had 
vexed her, Bridget said, and brought on 
one of her brief attacks of illness—I 
forgot all about Mr. Donelly and the 
letter. 

Nor for some weeks did anything re- 
vive the subject. He came but little to 
the Hall, and never when I was there ; 
though, as I discovered accidentally, he 
and Lady de Bougainville met frequently 
at the now nearly-finished cottages, and 
were the best friends in the world. 
“T never thought my lady would have 
taken so to any young man,” commented 
Bridget, “and he an Irishman too. Well, 
wonders will never cease.” But as my 
dear old lady never said a word to me 
about him, of course I held my tongue. 

Gradually, a queer sort of jealousy 
came over me. Jealousy of whom, or 
why? I could not clearly tell—only it 
made me thoroughly miserable. Some- 
thing, or some one, seemed to have 
come between me and her, whom I had 
been used to engross entirely, and I 
could not bear it. I never complained, 
being too proud forthat; butall the bright- 
ness seemed taken out of my life. I 
moped about; even my father noticed 
how ill I was looking ; and then I tried 
an unnatural cheerfulness. For I felt 
not only ill but wicked, hating every- 
body about me, and most of all myself. 
And I suffered—oh, how we do suffer 
when we are young! 

Did Lady de Bougainville notice it? 
or did she, in her calm old age, think 
nothing of it, concluding my troubles 
would soon pass away? Hers were all 
over now. At times I fancied so, and 
almost envied her, and those whose 


life is completed, whose story is told ; 
for whom no more sorrow is possible 
any more. 

“No,” she said one day, when I had 
crept to her footstool, and laid her hand 
on my hot head, “it is quite true; 
nothing does grieve me now; not very 
much. In old age one sees farther and 
clearer than younger people do. It is 
like living on a hill-top, from whence 
the ups and downs of life appear in 
their just proportions, and every way 
one looks, one beholds, as it were, ‘ the 
crooked. straight, and the rough places 
plain.’ ” 

A good deal more she said, to the 
same effect, which made me weep a little, 
but not so as to trouble her. And we 
sat a long time together, feeling nearer 
than we had done tor some time,—when 
our talk was broken in upon by a sudden 
visitor—Mr. Donelly. 

Evidently Lady de Bougainville had 
not expected him, for she started, almost 
as much as he did at the sight of her 
and me together; and both—nay, we 
all three—looked extremely uncomfort- 
able. 

He apologized hurriedly for his in- 
trusion, saying it was inevitable. “I 
have got that work abroad I told you of, 
and ought to be off to India in four 
days ; if you will allow me to transfer 
to a friend the completion of your cot- 
tages. ‘They are nearly done now. It 
is a serious matter, this engagement ; 
it would last ten years. Will you set 
me free to accept it ?” 

“Certainly,” she replied. “Come 
with me into the cedar parlour, and 
explain all.” 

The explanation took very long, or it 
seemed so. I scarcely stirred from my 
seat, I remember, but stupidly watched 
the light fade, and the merry spring- 
birds drop into silence,—until Lady de 
Bougainville came back and told me he 
was gone ; and I recognised that, in all 
human probability, I should never see 
him again in this world. Never! since 
he had only left a formal message of 
farewell to my father and tome. Lady 
de Bougainville delivered it, and then 
sat down, silent and sorry. 
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“Yes, I am sorry he is gone,” she 
owned. “TI like him. Latterly, I have 
taken great pains to make friends with 
him, so as to know him well, and I like 
ind him. He has the true, warm Irish heart, 
add. and a conscience besides; the winning 
wa, 4 Irish pleasantness, and sincerity under- 
nd neath it. I tested him, and he has not 
is disappointed me. Nay, he has taught 
wed me a lesson which, old as I am, I had 
a need to learn.” 
ay What it was I did not ask; it was, 
the indeed, impossible to speak, for I began 
os crying. She drew my head against her 
shoulder. “Poor little girl !”—then 
breathed rather than whispered in my 
ear, “You need tell me nothing. He 
told me all.” 
“TDidhe? How dared he ?” I cried, 
in hot indignation. For I was not my- 
self, and knew not how I felt or what I 
was doing. ‘“ He has told you, and you 
think——” 
“Tthink my little girl did exactly what 
was right, and so does he. How could 
he expect my Winifred to drop into a 
man’s mouth all in a minute, like a ripe 
peach from a wall? He was a very 
foolish fellow, and I told him so.” 
I was silent. 
“But I also think,” she continued, 
gently, “that he is a very good fellow, 
generous and faithful, honest and true. 
I have found out all about him, from 
his birth upwards, and found out nothing 
ill. If you really knew him, possibly 
you might love him: I don’t say you 
would, but you might. For he is a man 
you could trust—which is the beginning 
and end of all real love.” 
She sighed, and tried to look into 
my face, but I hid it carefully. 
“What is your objection against 
him? His being a working man’s 
son ?” 
“No, that would not matter,” said I, 
with an earnestness that surprised my- 
self. But I had grown wiser since I 
had left my teens behind. 

“You are right, Winny: his birth 
could not matter, and ought not, of itself ; 
for he is thoroughly well-educated and 
refined ; though, l own, having not quite 
got over my class-prejudices, it might 
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matter if he had a tribe of unpleasant 
relations belonging to him. But he has 
none. He is quite alone in the world— 
too much alone for such a warm heart. 
And he has set it irretrievably upon a 
certain little girl I know. I will not 
urge you, Winifred: love must come 
freely or it is worthless ; and if you do 
not love him, let him go. He will bear 
it somehow; busy men seldom break 
their hearts. Only, if he does not marry 
you, I think he will never marry 
anybody.” 

She ceased. The gentle, slow speech, 
the soft, cold touch of the little hand, 
what a contrast to the whirl that was 
going on in my poor heart and head, 
making me feel as if the room were 
turning round and round ! 

“Do I wound or vex you, my dear, 
by speaking of this? Forgive me: it 
was only because you have no mother 
to speak to; a mother, when she can be 
trusted, is the best friend always. I 
remember, my own daughter”———she 
stopped suddenly : a sort of convulsion 
passed over her face, as if, even now, 
the remembrance was too bitter to bear. 
“T had rather not tell you of that. My 
daughter is long since with God.” 

Yet no mother could be more tender, 
more sympathising than she was with 
me, another woman’s child, with not 
the slightest claim upon her—of blood, 
at least ; as, putting aside entirely her 
own past, she tried to help me to 
unravel my passionate, troubled pre- 
sent. For even then, 1 hardly knew 
my own heart—was cruelly uncertain as 
to what I had best do, or what I wished 
to do, except to do right. One thing 
only I was clear about—my intense 
anxiety never to be parted from her. 

“‘ But you must be parted some time,” 
said she, softly; “and before I go, it 
would be a comfort to me to give my 
little girl into safe keeping—to some 
one who will take care of her, without 
tyrannizing over her; who is a gentle 
and good man, without being a weak 
man. Child! if you knew what it is 
to have the mere sham of a husband— 
the mockery of a protector, against whom 
one has to protect oneself, and more 
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than oneself; above all, the misery of 
bearing and bringing up children, in 
whom one’s utmost terror is to see any 
likeness to their father! Yet,”—here 
she broke off in an altogether changed 
tone ;—“ Yet, my dear, many women 
have borne this. I have seen several 
instances of it in my long life, and I 
should like to be quite certain before I 
die that no such lot will befall my little 
Winifred—as it never will, if she marries 
Edward Donelly.” 

And then she said a good deal more 
for him (I find myself always writing 
“him” and “her,” as if they were the 
only two people in the world). All her 
words were true, and I knew it. 

‘‘ Suppose,” she whispered, at last, in 
the playful manner which sat so prettily 
upon her, “that instead of an old 
woman making love to you by proxy 
in this fashion, the young man were to 
come back and do it himself?” 

‘“‘He cannot,” I said, half amused 
and yet dolefully ; “it is quite too late. 
He has gone away for ever.” 

*‘No—not exactly,” and her smile 
broadened into actual mischievousness. 
“T told him to take a good hour’s walk 
across country, and come here again, 
after I had sent you away, you ob- 
noxious little person, whom he has been 
so afraid of offending, that I have seen 
not half enough of him—to have a quiet 
cup of tea and a farewell chat with an 
old lady whom I think he is rather fond 
of, and who is never likely to see him 
again in this world. Hark!” 

For we heard a step on the gravel 
below—a step which could be only a 
man’s, and a young man’s—firm and 
strong like himself, and yet a little un- 
certain too, I don’t know how or why, 
but every footfall went into my heart. 

“Shall I tell him to go away? or 
shall I send him in here? Choose. 
Just one word, my little Winny! Yes, 
or No?” 

I did not say either, but I clung to 
her, sobbing. She kissed and blessed 
me, not very far from sobbing herself, 
and went away. 

That evening, two young people, 
instead of one, took tea with Lady de 
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Bougainville ; but I cannot be expected 
to remember much that passed at that 
memorable meal. I am afraid the con- 
versation was very desultory, and not 
in the least improving. I can only recall 
the image of her who sat there at the 
head of her dining-table, for she made 
it a composite repast—a “hungry” tea 
—out of compliment to a gentleman 
who could not be supposed to live 
entirely upon love. She sat, in her 
pretty old lady’s dress—black silk and 
pure white cambric; her sweet old 
lady’s face beaming down upon us, with 
the happy look that people wear who 
have helped to create happiness, long 
after their own has slipped away. 

My Ned—we agreed between us that 
I should call him Ned, instead of Ed- 
ward, which name seemed to grate upon 
ears that we would not have wounded 
for the world—my Ned was, as Lady 
de Bougainville well knew, the most 
acceptable son-in-law my father could 
have found : especially as, not to part 
me from the two dear ones who said 
they could not possibly do without me, 
we agreed, for the first year or two, to 
come and live at the Rectory. Not with- 
out a struggle, I think, on Ned’s part, 
and the uncomfortable feeling of a man 
who comes and hangs up his hat in his 
wife’s father’s house ; but still my father 
was such an exceptional person, that it 
was not really a humiliation or vexa- 
tion; and Edward Donelly was too 
honest a man to care for the mere 
appearance of things. He says, if he 
ever adopts a crest or a motto, it shall 
be this: “ Never mind the outside.” 

Of course he did not go to India. 
Putting aside all other considerations, 
there happened to be a little girl at 
hand who would rather have been a 
poor man’s wife all her days, than al- 
lowed him to risk health, life, and every- 
thing that makes life dear and valuable, 
in the struggle after fortune that he 
would have had out there. He declined 
the appointment, and has never re- 
gretted doing so. 

Our courtship-days were not long; 
and we spent a good many of them at 
Brierley Hall, often close beside its dear 
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mistress. She said she did not mind 
our love-making: indeed, rather enjoyed 
it, as all the time she had two people 
making love to herself! For indeed, 
Ned did it, in his chivalric way, quite 
as much as I. 

He used to come to Brierley every 
Saturday and stay till Monday, the only 
time he could spare from his active busy 
life. Oh those heavenly Sundays! a 
peaceful church-going morning, a long 
afternoon strolling about under the cool 
green shadow of the trees, or sitting in 
the summer-house by the lake ; whence 
we used to catch peeps of the house he 
had built, which he declared was the best 
bit of architecture he ever planned in 
his life! Above all, those still twilights 
in the tapestry-room ; for we never left 
her alone of evenings, but sat with her, 
and listened to her talk—charming as 
ever, fresh and youthful and bright. 
She was more clever and amusing by 
far than I, and Ned once actually ac- 
knowledged this. 

Soon—sooner than I liked—but she 
insisted upon it, saying she wished to 
see it with her own eyes, came our quiet, 
simple wedding, at which the only fes- 
tivities were a dinner to my poor people 
and a tea-party to my school-children in 
the grounds of the Hall. My father 
married us; and, seeing that it is not 
defined in the Prayer-book whether a 
man or a woman should give the bride 
away, Lady de Bougainville undertook 
that office herself. I see her now, in her 
long sweeping dress of grey silk—worn 
for the first and only time—her black 
velvet cloak, and close white crape 
bonnet, under which the faded face 
looked beautiful still. And I feel the 
touch of the soft aged hand that put 
mine into the young and strong one, 
which will hold it safe through life. 
Afterwards, as my husband and I 
walked down the church together, I 
noticed—and wondered if she did, too 
—the sun shining on the white tablet 
over the Brierley Hall pew, where, after 
that long list of names, came the brief 
line, “ They all rest here.” 

All—all! Every one of her own flesh 
and blood, upon whom she had built 
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her hope and joy. Yet she had lived on, 
and God had given her rest, too ; rest 
and peace, even in this world. Ay, 
and blessedness, poor childless mother, 
in blessing other people’s children. 

It was her earnest wish that she 
might live to hold on her knees a child 
of mine, but we were a year and a half 
without one; and that year and a half 
drew thinner and thinner the slender 
thread of life which Time was now 
winding up so fast. She was past eighty 
—how much we could not tell, nor could 
she, for she said she had long lost count 
of her birthdays; and that we should 
have to guess at her age when it required 
to be noted down—she did not say 
where, having quite given up the habit 
she once had of constantly referring to 
her own decease, And life, even yet, 
was not only tolerable, but even pleasant 
to her: her few bodily infirmities she 
bore so sweetly, and her mind was so ex- 
ceedingly youthful still. Only at times, 
when recurring with a memory wonder- 
fully vivid to events and persons of her 
youth, now become historical, she would 
suddenly recognise how long she had 
lived, and how she stood, a solitary land- 
mark of gone-by years, in the midst of 
this busy, bustling world. 

“IT scarcely belong to this age,” she 
would say. “It is almost time we were 
away, I and Bridget, before we give 
anybody trouble.” 

And poor Bridget, who had far more 
of the weaknesses of age—mental and 
bodily—than her mistress, was often 
tended and soothed by her in a hallf- 
pathetic, half-humorous way, and laughed 
at, not unkindly, as a “ dear, grumbling 
old woman,” which made Bridget laugh 
too, and, recovering all her Irish good- 
humour, strive to bear more patiently 
the inevitable burthen of old age, saying, 
as she watched the beloved figure moving 
about—graceful even yet, though active 
no longer—“ Sure enough, my lady isn’t 
young herself, and has a deal to put up 
with without being bothered by me. 
But she always did take care of every- 
body, except herself.” 

And when the time came that I was 
rather helpless too, Lady de Bougain- 
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ville turned the tables, and insisted 
upon taking care of me. She arranged 
my whole paraphernalia of little clothes, 
cutting out most of them with her own 
clever hands, which had once fabricated 
somany. And her latest skill and latest 
eyesight were expended upon a wonder 
fully-embroidered christening-robe for 
little ‘‘ Josephine,” as we were deter 
mined to call her from the very first, 
resolutely ignoring the possibility of her 
being “ Joseph.” We used to sit and 
talk of her for hours, until she grew to 
us an actual existence. 

“T never was a godmother in my life,” 
Lady de Bougainville said one day, when 
we sat together with our basket of work 
between us. ‘‘I mean to be quite proud 
of my god-daughter and name-child. 
But I shall not leave her a fortune, you 
know that—neither her nor her mother ; 
I shall only leave you enough always 
to keep the wolf from the door,” and 
she smiled. “ The rest your husband 
must earn; he can, and he will. It 
does a man good, too—makes twice a 
man of him—to feel he is working for 
wife and child, and that upon him rests 
the future of both. Mr. Donelly said 
so to me only yesterday.” 

“Did he?” cried I, with my heart 
in my eyes—the heart so hard to win ; 
but Ned had it wholly now. “I don’t 
very much eare for his making a great 
fortune, but I know he will earn a great 
name, some of these days. And he is 
so good, so good! Oh, it’s a grand thing 
to be every day more and more proud 
of one’s husband !” 

I had forgotten to whom I was speak- 
ing—forgotten the painted face over the 
fireplace behind me—the poor, weak, 
handsome face, with its self-satisfied 
smirk, which, wherever she sat, she 
never looked at, though sometimes it 
haunted me dreadfully still. 

“Yes,” she answered, in a grave, 
calm tone,neither glancing at it—though 
it was just opposite to her—nor away 
from it. “Yes; it is a good thing 
to be proud—as you are justly proud— 
of your husband.” 

I was silent: but I recognised—I, a 
wife, and nearly a mother—as I had 
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never done before, how terrible must 
have been the burthen—the heaviest 
that can be laid upon any woman— 
which this woman had had to take up 
and bear all her life. Ay, and had 
borne, unshrinkingly, to the end. 

It was this day, I remember—for I 
seem now to remember vividly every 
day of these last weeks—that a strange 
thing happened, which I am glad now 
did happen, and in time for me to 
know of it, because it proved that, 
though she was, as she said, “a hard 
woman ”—and all the honest tenants 
of her cottages and the faithful servants 
in her house blessed her hardness, for 
they declared it saved them from being 
victims to the drunken, the idle, and the 
dissolute—still, Lady de Bougainville 
was not pitiless, even to those she most 
abhorred. 

The afternoon post brought her a 
letter, the sight of which made her 
start and turn it over and over again in- 
credulously. I, in passing it on to her, 
had just noticed that it was a hand 
unknown to me; a large, remarkable 
hand, though careless and enfeebled- 
looking, like an old man’s writing. As 
she opened it, an expression came across 
her face that, in all the years I had 
known her now, I had never seen before. 
Anger, defiance, contempt, repugnance, 
all were there. With hands violently 
trembling, she put on her spectacles and 
went to the window to read it alone. 
Then she came back and touched Bridget 
on the shoulder. 

“He is alive yet: I thought he was 
dead long ago—did not you? But he 
is alive yet. All my own dead, and he 
only alive! He has written to me.” 

“ Who, my lady?” 

“ Mr. Summerhayes.” 

Bridget’s half-stupid old age seemed 
suddenly roused into fury. She snatched 
the letter from the table, dashed it down 
and trampled upon it, 

“Never heed him, my lady. Don’t 
vex yourself, he isn’t worth it. How 
dare he trouble you? What does he 
want ?” 

“What he always wanted—money,” 
and a slight sneer moved her lips. “I 
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have refused it to him, you know, more 
than once: but now he is dying, he writes, 
dying in a workhouse. And he is old, 
just my age. Who would have thought 
that we two, he and I, should have 
lived so long? Well, he begs me, for 
the love of God and for the sake of old 
times, not to let him die in a work- 
house. Must I, Bridget?” 

But Bridget, frightened at her mis- 
tress’s looks, made no answer. 

“T should have done it, a few years 
ago; I know I should; but now , 

She hesitated; and then, turning to me, 
said more quietly, “ I cannot judge the 
thing myself. Winifred, you are a good 
woman; youmay. This man has been 
the curse of my life. He helped to 
ruin my husband—he blasted the hap- 
piness of my daughter. He was a liar, 
a profligate, a swindler—everything I 
most hated, and hate still! Why he 
has been left to cumber the earth these 
eighty years—a blessing to no human 
being, and a torment to whosoever had 
to do with him—God knows! I have 
thought sometimes, were I Providence, 
he should have died long ago, or better, 
never been born.” 

She spoke passionately—ay, in spite 
of her years and her feebleness—and 
her faded eyes glowed with all the 
indiznation of youth ; only hers was no 
personal anger, or desire of vengeance, 
but that righteous wrath against evil 
and the doers of it, which we believe 
to be one of the attributes of Divinity 
itself, 

“ What do you say, Winifred? Tell 
me—for I dare not judge the matter 
myself—shall I leave him where he is, 
to die the death of the wicked, or have 
pity upon him? Justice or mercy, 
which shall it be?” 

I could not tell: I was utterly be- 
wildered. One only thing came into 
my mind to say, and I said it: “ Was 
auybody fond of him? Was she fond 
of him ?” 

Oh, the look of her—dead Adrienne’s 
mother! I shall never forget it. Agony— 
bitterness—tender remembrance —the 
struggle to be just, but not unmerciful ; 
—in all these I could trace the faint 
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reflection of what that terrible grief, 
buried so long, must once have been. 

At length she said calmly, “ You are 
right: I see it now. Yes, I will own 
the truth ; she was fond of him. And 
that decides the question.” 

It was decided in a very few minutes 
more, for she evidently could not brook 
much discussion of the matter. We 
arranged that my husband should take 
upon himself the whole trouble of dis- 
covering how far Mr. Summerhayes’ 
letter was true—“ He may not be tell- 
ing the truth even yet,” Lady de Bou- 
gainville said bitterly—and then put him 
into some decent lodging where he might 
be taken care of till he died. 

“Think, Winifred,” she said, reading 
his letter over again before she gave it 
to me to give to my husband, “ think 
what it must be to have reached the 
bridge and shrink in terror from crossing 
it; to have come to the end of life, and 
be afraid of dying. That is his case. 
Poor soul! I ought, perhaps, even to be 
sorry for him ; and I am.” 

She said no more, and I believe this 
was the last time—except in one or two 
brief business communications with Mr. 
Donelly—that she ever mentioned the 
name of Owen Summerhayes. He lived 
a pensioner on her charity for some 
weeks ; then he died and was buried. 
That is all. 

The rest of the afternoon, I remem- 
ber, we spent very peacefully. Her 
agitation seemed to have entirely passed 
away, leaving her more gentle, even more 
cheerful than usual. She talked no more 
about the past, but wholly of the future 
—my future, and that of the little one 
that was coming to me. Many wise and 
good words she said—as from a mother 
to a mother—about the bringing up, for 
God's glory and its parents’ blessing, of 
that best gift of Heaven, and best teacher 
under heaven, a little, white-souled, 
innocent child. 

Then she insisted on walking with 
me to the park-gates, her first walk for 
many days. It had been an inclement 
winter, and for weeks she had been un- 
able to cross the threshold, even to go 
to church. But to-day was so mild 
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and bright that she thought she would 
venture, 

“Only don’t tell Bridget ; for I can 
walk back quite well alone, with the 
help of my capital stick,” without which 
she never walked a step now. At first 
she had disliked using it very much, 
but now she called it “ her good friend.” 

On it she leaned, gently declining my 
arm, saying I was the invalid and she 
must rather take care of me ; and so we 
walked together, slowly and cuntentedly, 
down the elm avenue. It was quite 
bare of leaves, but beautiful still : the 
fine tracery of the branches outlined 
sharpagainst the sky—that special loveli- 
ness of winter trees which summer never 
shows. She noticed it: noticed, tuo, 
with her quick eye for all these things, 
the first beginning of spring—a little 
February daisy peeping up through the 
grass, And then she stood and listened 
to a vociferous rvbin-redbreast, opening 
his mouth and singing loud, as winter 
robins always seem to do, from the elm- 
bough overhead. 

“‘T like a robin,” she said. 
such a brave bird.” 

When we reached the park-gates she 
turned a little paler, and leant heavier 
on her stick. 1 was afraid she was very 
tired, and said so. 

“My dear, I am always tired now.” 
Then, patting my hand with a bright 
smile—nay, more than bright, actually 
radiant—she added, “Never mind, I 
shall be all right soon.” 

I watched her, after we had parted— 
just as we always parted—with a tender 
kiss, and a warning to “take great care 
of myself:” watched her, I knew not 
why, except that I so loved to do it, 
until she was out of sight, and then 
went satisfied home; ignorant—oh, how 
ignorant !—that it was my last sight of 
her, consciously, in this world. 

That night my trouble came upon me 
unawares, We had a sore struggle for 
our lives, my baby and I. I remember 
nothing about her birth—poor little 
lamb !—nor for weeks after it. My head 
went wrong; and I had rather not think 
any more than I can help, even now, of 
that dreadful time. 





“He is 





‘ derest eyes. 





A Brave Lady. 


During my delirium, among all the 
horrible figures that filled my room, I 
recall one—not horrible, but sweet— 
which came and stood at my bedside, 
looking at me with the saddest, ten- 
I took it, they tell me, 
for the Virgin Mary, of whom I hed 
just read some Catholic legend that the 
Mother of Christ comes herself to fetch 
the souls of all women who die in 
childbirth. I thought she had come 
for mine. Only she was not the young 
Madonna, fair and calm ; she was Mary 
grown old, inured to many sorrows, 
heart-pierced with many swords, yet 
living still; Mary, mother of the Lord, 
human and full of frailty, yet, like her 
Son, “made perfect through suffering,” 
as, please God! we all may be made. 
Ana when the vision departed, they tell 
me, I missed it, and mourned for it, and 
raved for days about “my Virgin Mary ;” 
but she never came again. 

When I woke up from my illness I 
was not at home, but in a quiet lodging 
by the sea, with kind though strange 
faces about me, and my husband con- 
stantly at my side. He had never left 
me, indeed, but I did not know him; 
I hardly did, even in my right mind. 
He had grown so much older, and some 
of his pretty curly locks—little Jose- 
phine’s are just like them—had turned 
quite grey. 

It was he who told me, cautiously and 
by slow degrees, how ill I had been, 
and how I had still, by the mercy of 
God, a little Josephine—a healthy, 
living daughter—-waiting for me at home 
at Brierley. 

* But who has taken charge of her all 
this while?” 1 asked. And gradually, 
as the interests and needs of life came 
back upon me again, I became ex- 
cessively anxious and unhappy, until a 
new thought struck me: “Oh, her 
godmother; she would send for baby 
and take care of her. Then she would 
be quite safe, 1 know.” 

My husband was silent. 

“Has her godmother seen her?” 

“ Once.” 

“ Only once !”—a little disappointed, 
till I remembered how feeble Lady de 
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Bougainville was. “She has not got 
my little lamb with her, then. But she 
has seen her. When will she see her 
again—when ?” 

“Some day,” Edward said gently, 
tighicning his hold of my hand. “ Some 
day, my wife. But her godmother does 
not want her nuw. She has her own 
children again.” 

Aud so | learnt, as tenderly as my 
husband could break it to me, that 
Lady de Bougainville had, according to 
the word she used of her own dear 
ones, “gone away;” and that when I 
went home to my little Josephine I 
should find her place vacant; that on 
this side the grave I should see the face 
I loved no more. 

It seemed that my vision of the 
Virgin Mary was reality: that, hearing 
of my extreme danger, Lady de Bou- 
gainville had risen from her bed, in the 
middle of the night—a wild, stormy 
winter’s night—and come to me; had 
sat by me, tended me, and with her 
indomitable hope and courage kept from 
sinking into utter despair my poor 
husband and my father, until the trial 
was over, and mine and baby’s life were 
safe. Then she went home, troubling 
no one, complaining to no one, and lay 
down on her bed, to rise up no more. 

She was ill a few days—only a few; 
and every one thought she would be 
better very soon, until she was actually 
dying. It was just about midnight, and 
all her faithful and attached servants 
hastily gathered round her, but too late. 
She knew no one, and said not a single 
word to any one, but just lay, sleeping 
into death, as it were, as quiet us an 


THE 


hour old child. Only once, a few minutes 
before her departure, catching suddenly 
at the hand which held hers, and opening 
her eyes wide, she fixed them steadily 
upon the empty space at the foot of 
her bed. 

“ Look, Bridget !” she said in a joy- 
ful voice, “ Look! the children—the 
children !” 

lt might have been ;—God knows! 

* * on ” ~ *% 


It was spring—full, bright, cheerful 
May—when, carrying our little daugh- 
ter in his arms, my husband took me 
for the first time to see the new grave 
which had risen up beside the others in 
Brierley churchyard. I sat down by 
it; put its pretty primroses, already so 
numerous, into my baby’s hands, and 
talked to her unheeding ears about her 
godmother. 

But all the while I had no feeling 
whatever, and I never have had since, 
that it was really herself who lay sleep- 
ing there: she, who to the last day of 
her long term of years was such a brave 
lady; so full of energy, activity, courage, 
and strength—whose whole thoughts 
were not for herself, but for others— 
who was for ever busy doing good. 
She was doing the same somewhere else, 
I was certain; carrying out the same 
heroic life, loving with the same warm 
heart, rejoicing with a keener and more 
perfect joy. 

And so I think of her still; and I 
will think of her, and I will not grieve. 
But I know that on earth I shall never 
again behold the like of my dear Lady 
de Bougainville. 





END. 
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CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES IN MATTERS ECCLESIASTICAL. 


In the retrospect and the prospect of 
the various litigations which have been 
or which may be set on foot in the 
Church, it occurred to me that there 
might be an advantage in submitting 
to the public the following paper, which 
was committed to my keeping some time 
ago by a learned clergyman in the south- 
east corner of England, of singularly 
impartial judgment, and singularly well 
versed in the by-paths of theology. 

I do not profess to agree in all its 
details. But the principle of the re- 
commendation appears to me well worth 
considering. 

That the final appeal should be to 
such a supreme tribunal as that at 
present instituted.in the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council is indis- 
pensable to the security of freedom and 
independence in the Church ; and that 
this is a fact acknowledged by all parties 
in the Church is evident from the 
failure of every attempt to substitute 
another in its place. When the agitation 
against it reached its climax in the 
debates of Convocation in 1865, the oppo- 
sition broke to pieces from the im possi- 
bility of agreeing on an improvement. 
Each set or school had its own favourite 
ecueme, But the Judicial Committee 
occupied the same place in the judgment 
of all—it was Themistocles ; and The- 
mistocles prevailed, and will always 
prevail. 

But this acknowledgment does not in 
the least prevent—in fact, greatly facili- 
tates—such an intermediate institution 
as that suggested in the paper of my 
learned friend. There is no question 
that, on the whole, the decrees of the 
Judicial Committee have tended to 
widen rather than to narrow the basis 
of tie Church. But, nevertheless, 
they have been always procured at the 


risk of much agitation and heartburning; 
there is always the chance of even 
their judgments being shaken by the 
popular feeling of the moment; there 
have been judgments delivered, and there 
may be yet again, of which the avowed 
purpose was not to include, but to ex- 
clude unpopular persons or opinions; 
there is the certainty of their being 
called upon to decide questions which 
in point of fact were not intended to 
be brought before them. 

It so happens that at the present 
moment two questions are in the pro- 
cess of trial, which are so nearly similar 
in character that they have, in fact, 
been confounded by a_ well-informed 
contributor to a foreign journal. The 
English correspondent of the Univers 
of Jan. 29th thus writes :—‘ Ainsi M. 
“ Charles Voysey, suspendu par son 
“ Kvéque, condamné plus tard par la 
“Cour des Arches pour cérémonies ritu- 
* qalistes, a interjeté appel devant le Con- 
“seil Privé.” It is evident that the 
writer has inextricably blended together 
the cases of Mr. Voysey and Mr. Ben- 
nett. And what he has done by inad- 
vertence, we may, for practical purposes, 
do by design, to illustrate the necessity 
of some such consultative body as is 
proposed below. 

(1.) No one can for a moment sup- 
pose that the prelates who sanctioned 
or instituted the proceedings against 
Mr. V. and Mr. B. had the inten- 
tion of procuring from the Supreme 
Court a definition in the one case of the 
theories permissible on Justification, or 
on Biblical Interpretation ; or, in the 
the other case, on the Real Presence in 
the Eucharist. Had this been their in- 
tention, they would have selected some 
person who had broached theories analo- 
gous or similar to these, in a form cal- 
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culated to draw out the desired definition 
in the most lucid and unambiguous 
form. 

But it is notorious that in neither of 
the causes now in question can this be 
done. The statement of the theories 
that are to be defined is in each case 
involved in an atmosphere, which tends 
to foster stormy passions, obscure the 
vision, and perplex the public. In 
short, in each case, it is not the doctrine, 
but the mode of propounding the doc- 
trine, which has been the cause of the 
litigation ; and yet in each case it will 
be, not the mode of propounding the 
doctrine, but the doctrine itself, that 
will be orcan be judged by the Supreme 
Court of Appeal. The prosecutors have 
set on foot the prosecution in order to 
procure the settlement of one question, 
and that a question which never was 
before the Supreme Court at all. The 
Supreme Court has to decide on another 
question, and that a question which 
in the first instance never entered into 
the minds of the prosecutors. The 
same may be said of all the cases on 
which, in latter years, adjudication has 
been pronounced. “The late Bishop of 
Exeter did not intend to procure a 
definition of Baptismal regeneration ; 
all that he desired was to repress Mr. 
Gorham. But the Privy Council could 
neither repress nor refute Mr. Gorham 
without deciding the question of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration. Hence, in every 
case, there is a contrariety between the 
means employed and the end produced. 
The end may be good or evil, but it is 
not the end intended by those who 
have brought it about. 

It is surely conceivable that if, in 
any one of these cases, the accuser and 
the accused could have met face to face, 
with friends chosen by each on each 
side, there is the greatest probability that 
the litigation would have been stopped. 
The Bishop of Exeter would have found 
out at the time what he found out after 
Mr. Gorham had settled in his diocese, 
that they could perfectly agree together 
to minister in the same Church. The 
incumbents of St. Alban’s and of St. 
George’s in the East would have come 


to terms with their congregations before 
their open war, as they did afterwards, 
if once they could have met in a fair 
court of arbitration. The late Bishop 
of Salisbury might easily have dis- 
covered before his prosecution of the 
late Vicar of Broadchalk what he dis- 
covered afterwards, and what we trust 
he has discovered in a still deeper 
and truer sense now, that there was no 
impediment to his living in the same 
communion with one whose theological 
crime consisted in adhering with too 
partial enthusiasm to the opinions of 
the two distinguished friends of Bishop 
Hanilton’searlier years, Arnoldand Bun- 
sen. The Archbishop of York and Mr. 
Voysey would have found, in the “Aids 
to Faith” and in the “ Bampton Lec- 
tures” on one side, and the “Sling 
and Stone” on the other, numerous 
points of convergence, of which so 
prudent a prelate and so outspoken 
a presbyter would gladly have taken 
advantage. Mr. Bennett and his. op- 
ponents would have found, on read- 
ing together the recent charge of the 
Bishop of St. David’s, that the points 
in dispute crumbled away between 
their fingers as soon as each began to 
handle it. There would of course, in 
any case, have been left a residuum 
of disagreement. But it would have 
become a serious question whether, 
on that residuum, it was worth while 
to continue the litigation; and at any 
rate, if it was, they could have agreed 
between them as to the exact points 
which they wished to refer for the de- 
cision of the Supreme Tribunal. If 
it be urged that such pacific con- 
ferences would, in the present inflamed 
state of the theological mind, be im- 
practicable—I venture to doubt the fact. 
I cannot bring myself to think so meanly 
of our prelates or our clergy, as to be- 
lieve that they would not fairly try to 
look each other’s difficulties in the tace, 
—and that is all that is needed. Or, if 
it be said that such a consultative body 
would, in fact, always press hard on the 
accused party, and deprive him of the 
advantage which he now possesses of 
bringing into the field greater interest, 
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and therefore greater support, than his 
own unassisted case could furnish,—I 
grant that this might be so. But in any 
scheme proposed he would always, in 
the last resort,! have the same appeal 
that he has now, 

(2.) There is another use to which 
such a consultative body might be 
turned, and that is with respect to rites 
and ceremonies. As with regard to the 
Supreme Court in matters of litigation, 
so in respect to the Supreme Legislature 
in matters of legislation,—it is an ines- 
tamable guarantee of justice, freedom, 
and enlightenment, that all changes in 
the doctrine and Ritual of the Church 
should in the last resort be determined 
by the voice of the whole nation as ex- 
pressed in Parliament. But here again 
there are innumerable smaller matters 
which are constantly needing to be ac- 
commodated to the exigencies of the time, 
which ought not to be left simply to 
the discretion of individual clergy or 
bishops, and which yet are too trivial to 
be brought before the Legislature. In 
the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity 
there is an express provision for some 
such intermediate body to take counsel 
on matters of this kind. In that Act 
the statutable regulations for ornaments 
of the Church and of tlie ministers 
thereof are to be retained and to be in 
use “ until other order shall be therein 
“ taken by the authority of the Queen’s 
“ Majesty, with the advice of her com- 
missioners, appointed and authorized 
“ under the Great Seal of England for 
causes ecclesiastical, or of the Metro- 
politan of this realm. And also that 
if there should happen any contempt 
or irreverence to be used in the cere- 
monies or rites of the Church by the 
misusing of the orders appointed in 
this book, the Queen’s Majesty may, 
by the like advice of the said Com- 
missioners or Metropolitan, ordain 
and publish such further ceremonies or 
rites as may be most needed for the 
advancement of God’s glory, the edify- 
“ing of His Church, and the due 
reverence of Christ's holy mysteries 


“ 


1 On this point I venture to differ from the 
proposal of my learned friend. 
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“and sacraments.”—1 Eliz. c. 2, $§ 25, 
26. 

The machinery contemplated by this 
provision of the Act may be antiquated, 
but its principle is excellent, and en- 
tirely accords with the recommendation 
of the following paper. 


With these remarks, I submit to the 
reader the peace-offering which follows, 
in the hope that it-may indicate some 
means of rescuing these delicate ques- 
tions from the eumbrous machinery of 
law, and (to use the words of its author) 
from the corrosive process of litigation. 


ree 4 
SUGGESTIONS, Ere. 


T. It seems to be unreasonable that 
while every other kind of association 
should be assisted and encouraged by 
the .Legislature in the endeavour to 
settle the differences which may arise 
among its members by amicable methods, 
and tribunals of an arbitrative and con- 
sultative character, the Church should 
alone be deprived of so great a benefit 
and forced to resort in every case to the 
corrosive remedy of a legal contention. 
It would be easy, and assuredly would 
be most desirable, to establish some 
preliminary consultative board or com- 
mittee in every diocese, archdeaconry, or 
deanery, to which the treatment of con- 
troversies of doctrine and rite might be 
in the first instance referred, and whose 
function it should be to devise some 
plan of conciliation by means of friendly 
conferences, consultations, and advice. 
A mediation of this kind, conducted by 
a judiciously selected body of clergy and 
laity, might have sufficient influence to 
compose a doctrinal difference in its 
earliest stage, and before it had become 
ageravated and embittered by a course 
of protracted litigation. 

II. Should this first attempt at recon- 
ciliation fail, a reference might be pro- 
vided to a more authoritative body, so 
constituted as to command the respect 
and obtain the acquiescence of all the 
parties which now divide the Church. 
In this body the consultative form might 
still be preserved, in the same manner in 
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which it is so successfully carried out 
by the “ Congregation of the Council,” 
and the “Congregation of Rites,”!1— 
one of the most admirable and effective 
institutions of the Church of Rome. 
Nothing has so largely contributed to 
preserve unity of teaching and unifor- 
mity of ritual practice as these standing 
Congregations, which provide for the 
most difficult and distant requirements 
of the Roman communion, in all its 
branches, by a system of interrogatories 
responded to in the simplest and briefest 
form. The advantage which this method 
presents is this: that whereas every 
legal judgment has the effect of limiting 
or enlarging doctrine, and of placing 
what had before been open questions in 
the number of things decided and de- 
fined,—thus adding in a certain sense 
to the terms of communion and indi- 
rectly to the articles of our creed,—a 
consultative declaration would rather 
explain and reconcile than rigidly limit 
or define. Sir Edward Northey (Attor- 
ney-General in the time of Queen Anne) 
affirmed, in regard to the condemnation 
of books, “That the doctrine of the 
“ Church might be altered by condemn- 
“ing explanations of one sort and 
“allowing those of another.” The re- 
sults of a succession of judicial defini- 
tions would still more seriously affect 
the liberty of teaching possessed by the 
Church. 

III. In the court thus constituted 
there might be so full a representation 
of the different elements of the Church 
as to obviate the necessity of a Court 

1 On the former devolves the sole authority 
for interpreting the decrees of the Council of 
Trent ; on the latter, the decision of questions 
of ceremonial and rite. The “ Congregation 
of the Council” was first appointed by Pius 
IV. for the “execution” of the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, to which Sixtus V. (who 
gave the standing congregations their present 
form) added the “ interpretation.” Benedict 
XIV. (De Synodo Diecesané, . a iii.) 
shows that the practical results of the con- 
gregations are so effective, as to render the 
convocation of Diocesan Synods in Rome 
unnecessary. “ Quidquid pro reformandis 
populi et cleri moribus difficilits et tardiis 
obtineretur’'a Synodo facilils et celeriis pre- 
statur aut immediaté a summo Pontifice aut a 
Cardinalium Congregationibus.” 


of Appeal in doctrinal and ritual cases, 
and to justify the Legislature in deter- 
mining its decision to be final. For 
while appeal is a necessary remedy of 
the errors and imperfect information 
which impair the judgments of a civil 
tribunal, in matters of doctrine and 
rite which depend upon the interpre- 
tation of Articles and Rubrics (having 
here a purely legal construction, and 
forming a mere schedule of the Act of 
Uniformity) to grant an appeal is to 
expose the most sacred truths of reli- 
gion to the most fatal and inevitable 
dangers. Religious truth can neither 
endure a perpetual agitation nor a state 
of continued suspension. Truth held 
thus (as it were) in solution loses its 
savour and efficacy. The most vital 
doctrines must inevitably fall, in the 
public estimation, into the rank of things 
indifferent, if they are left too long in 
the position of things undecided. Even 
the short suspense in which the decrees 
of the Council of Trent were held, until 
their confirmation from Rome, led to 
the just complaint of Vargas, the Spanish 
Envoy: “That which the Holy Spirit 
“has dictated ought not to remain in 
“suspense. (Quod semel est verum per- 
“ netuo est verum.”+ The desire to cut 
off appeals led the Nicene Council to 
adopt the rule of the civil law that 
“suits should terminate where they 
arose ;”? a wise provision which, had 
it been insisted on in later times, would 
have secured a far greater degree of 
union than we now enjoy. 

IV. If the Consultative Court should 
be so divided on the question before it 
as not to show a majority of two-thirds, 
or should consider it to be one which 
ought to be left to the discretion of the 
bishop, it might be empowered to send 

1 Lettres et Mémoires de Vargas (Amst. 
1699, p. 29). 

2 “ Et antiqua docet hoc patrum regula, in 
qua et imperialia pariter statuta concinunt.” 
—S. Damasi ad Ep, Africa, Ep. viii.) “ Pra- 
dentissim’ viderunt quecumque negotia in 
suis locis ubi orta sunt finienda, nee uni- 
cuique providentie gratiam S. Spiritus defu- 
turam.”—(Cod. Cann. Eccl. Afric. ed. Justelli, 
page 374.) It is evident that this local termi- 
nation of a cause would, in most cases, 
preclude the remedy of an appeal. 
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back the cause to him in order that he 
may decide it pro hic et nunc, leaving 
it, in its general bearing on the Church, 
in the rank of those things indifferent in 
which “truth may be on this side or 
“on the other without being unlike 
“ herself.” } 

V. In this consultative body there 
should be representatives of the Crown, 
the two Houses of Convocation, the 
Universities, and the laity, who might 
be nominated from year to year, and 
form a standing committee for the inter- 
pretation of the Articles and Rubrics. 

VI. The separation which would be 
thus effected between cases of doctrinal 

1 Milton, Areopagitica. 
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error and cases of moral delinquency 
would be not the least of the benefits 
arising from the establishment of a 
tribunal thus constituted. For the 
confusion of questions of so obviously 
different a character is the most fatal of 
the many errors which the system of 
the old Canon Law has imported into 
our own. The idea of heretica pravitas 
has branded with moral depravity even 
conscientious errors of teaching and 
ritual practice, and forced the adoption 
of a forensic treatment even of those 
subjects which the ancient practice 
of the Church dealt with synodically, 
and by deliberative and consultative 
methods. 
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IL PLEUT. 


Quanv il tombe de la pluie, 
Je m’ennuie, 
Je ne suis plus bon & rien, 
Sur mon bureau je m’accoude, 
Et je boude, 
Et je dis :—Qunel temps de chien! 


Le vent hurle comme quatre, 
Il fait battre 

Un maudit volet bruyant, 

Il souffle, il siffle, et la tuile 
Trop mobile 

Tombe a terre en tournoyant. 


Les yeux fix¢és sur mon livre, 
J’en veux suivre 

Le sens—efforts superflus !— 

Francais, Latin, c’est tout comme, 
Ca m’assomme, 

Le Grec m’assomme encor plus. 


Alors, envoyant tout paitre, 
Non peut-tre 

Sans quelque innocent juron, 

Je plante 14 Démosthene 
Dans Athéne, 

Et dans Rome Cicéron. 


La plume en main, je gribouille, 
Je barbouille 

Les marges de mon cahier ; 

Des dessins trés-romantiques, 
Fantastiques, 

t, . 

Eclosent sur le papier. 


Arbres des plus pittoresques, 
Arabesques, 

Gens trés-mdigres, gens trés-gras, 

Bourgeois comme on n’en voit gucres, 
Militaires, 

Maisons comme on n’en voit pas ; 
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Ti Pleut. 


J’exécute un air de danse 
En cadence, 
Frappant du doigt mon bureau ; 
J’écoute eau qui résonne 
Monotone, 
Fouettant, fouettant le carreau ; 


Je regarde Je ciel morne, . 
Ou sans borne 

Et de l'un & Vautre bout 

On .ne voit qu’un voile énorme, 
Uniforme, 

Partout gris, triste partout ; 


a 
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Je récve i trente-six choses 
Si moroses 

Que je m’endors 4 moitié ; ; 

Je mctale, je metire, 

Je soupire, 

Je biille a faire pitic =~ 


Puis je reviens 4 ma tiche 
kt je tache 
De travuailler un moment.... 
Quand il tombe de la pluie 
Je m’ennuie 
INCOMMENSURABLEMEST ! 











BEAU TEMPS. 


In fait un temps délectable. 
A ma table 

Impossible de m/’asseoir ; 

Doctes cahiers, gros volumes, 
Papier, plumes, 

Jusqu’au mauvais temps, bonsoir ! 


Dans un océan de joie 
Tout se noie, 
Lair est doux, le ciel est pur ; 
Le soleil, que rien ne cache, 
_ Se détache 
Eblouissant dans l’azur. 





Ta douce chaleur caresse 
Ma paresse, 
Riant soleil du printemps ! 
Dés que je te vois paraitre, 
Ma fenétre 
Pour toi s’ouvre & deux battants. 


Le nez au vent, je m’escrime 
A la rime.... 

Oh! qu’on est bien pour cela, 

Le coude sur sa fenétre ! 
Peut-on étre 

Peut-on étre mieux que la? 


Je regarde 4 la croisce 
( )pposée 
Briller rapide un ceil noir, 
Lorsque la mine gentille 
D’une fille 
Parait, s’en va, revient voir.... 


Un orgue de barbarie 
En bas crie, 
Accompagnant la chanson 
De louvriére rieuse 
Qui, joyeuse, 
Chante en haut comme un pinson. 


































Beau Temps. 


Je contemple les carrosses, 
Et les rosses, 

Et les pantalons collants, 

Les crinolines gonfldes, 
Boursouflées, 

Et les robes 4 volants ; 


Le fat qui fume un cigarre, 
Et se carre, 
Ciré, doré, canne en main ; 
Le réveur 4 longue mine, 
Qui rumine, 
Cherchant un vers en chemin. 


Je vois jouant sur la marche. . 
.... Mais qui marche 
Dans la rue & si grands pas ? 
C’est mon pédagogue bléme, 

C’est lui-méme, 
Chapeau ripé, cheveux gras ! 


J’ai des vers latins A faire, 
Mais préfere 

Ne me point exténuer. 

J'ai, du haut de ma fenétre, 
Trés-cher maitre, 

L’honneur de vous saluer! 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION. 


THREE 


LECTURES 


BY EDWARD A, FREEMAN, 


LECTURE II. 


T nave thus, in my former lecture, shown 
who we, the English people, are and 
whence we came. I have spoken of 
our old land and of our kinsfolk who 
still dwell in our old land. As we are 
not Romans or Britons, so neither are 
we Germans in the sense which that 
word commonly conveys to English ears. 
That is, we are not of High-Dutch 
blood and speech, but of Low. But we 
are members of the great Teutonic 
family ; we speak a form of the great 
Teutonic language, a form essentially 
the same as that which we find in the 
earliest monument of Teutonic speech. 
We are the brethren of the men who 
covered the Ocean and the Baltic with the 
fleets of the Hanseatic League ; we are the 
brethren of the men who won the free 
soil of Holland and Zealand, first from 
the sea and then from the Spaniard. 
We are the kinsfolk one degree less 
near of the men who spread the name 
of Dane and Northman from the shores 
of Greenland to the shores of Africa— 
the men whose axes guarded the New 
Rome alike against Eastern and Western 
invaders—the men who fought at Stik- 
kelstad and who fought at Liitzen—the 
men whose lands, fallen indeed from 
their ancient power, still flourish under 
a freedom of native growth, and who, 
like ourselves, can reform without de- 
stroying. Such is our origin, such is 
our pedigree ; an oriyin and a pedigree 
which we will not exchange for any 
share in the fabled antiquity of the 
Briton, for any share in the conquests 
or the bondage of Imperial Rome. 

But, as I said before, if we are Low- 
Dutchmen, we are Low-Dutchmen with 


a difference. We are Low-Dutchmen 
severed from the old stock, planted in a 
new land, and that land the island 
which the men of the mainland so long 
loved to speak of as another world. In 
a word, we are Englishmen, but we are 
Englishmen dwelling in Britain. My 
business now is to show the real nature 
of that great settlement—the settlement 
which was of so vast a moment alike 
to the conquering men and to the con- 
quered land —the settlement which, 
while it changed Britain into England, 
impressed also on Englishmen all those 
peculiar characters which mark us as 
the dwellers in an island realm. 

At the time when our forefathers 
crossed the German Ocean, the whole of 
Europe was heaving to and fro in the 
azonies of the greatest convulsion of 
European history. It was the time 
when the old world was beginning to 
pass into the new, when, in every corner 
of Europe, new elements were being 
poured into the old mass. It was the 
time when the Teuton and the Slave 
were finding themselves lasting homes 
within the borders of the Roman Empire 
—the time when Teuton, Slave, and Ro- 
man alike had all to struggle for the free- 
dom and the being of Europe against the 
wasting inroads of Attila and his Tura- 
nian hordes. It was, in a word, the 
time of the Wandering of the Nations. 
It was the time when our fathers and 
kinsmen of every branch of the Ten- 
tonic race were marching from land 
to land, winning lands and homes for 
themselves at the hands of the Roman 
(Cwsars, lands and homes sometimes 
wrung from them at the point of 
the sword, sometimes received as the 
reward of services rendered by Teutonic 
warriors to the Imperial armies. Every- 
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where, in short, in Western Europe, 
the Teuton was settling himself on 
Roman soil. Of this general migration, 
this general settlement, the English 
Conquest of Britain is in a certain 
sense a part. But the English Conquest 
of Britain is distinguished by some 
most marked characteristics from every 
other Teutonic occupation of Roman 
soil. Without contrasting our settle- 
ment in Britain with the Teutonic 
settlements on the Continent, the real 
nature of our settlement and of our 
whole position and history in this island 
can never be understood. 1t is mainly 
from not contrasting the two that somany 
utterly mistaken theories as to our early 
history have got abroad. I must there- 
fore attempt to draw a rough picture 
of the state of things in other parts of 
Europe in that age before 1 come to 
describe another state of things in what 
the events of that age made our own 
island, 

At the end of the fourth century, 
then, the Roman Empire still kept, in 
name at least, its old position as the 
mistress of all the nations surrounding 
the Mediterranean Sea. Egypt was a 
Roman province at one end; Britain 
was a loman province at the other. 
The Roman power in Britain had been 
confirmed and extended by the victories 
of Theodosius, and the dominion of 
Ceesar reached from the Ocean to the 
Euphrates, from the wall of Antoninus 
to the cataracts of Syéné. Within that 
range all subjects of the Empire were 
Romans, entitled to all the rights and 
honours, if any rights and honours were 
left, of the Roman name. Latin was 
everywhere the official language ; in the 
lands west of the Hadriatic it was, save 
here and there in some out-of-the-way 
corners, the language of common life. 
But from the Hadriatic to Mount Taurus, 
Greek was the mother tongue—the 
mother tongue both of the lands origin- 
ally Greek and of the lands which had 
been more or Jess thoroughly hellenized, 
whether by Greek colonization or by 
Macedonian conquest. Thus far, from 
the Ocean to Mount Taurus, we may 
truly say that the whole land had be- 
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come politically Roman; that it had be- 
come intellectually Roman in the western, 
and Greek in the eastern half. It was 
only in the lands of the further East, in 
Syria and in Egypt, that a real nation- 
ality survived, and that the dominion, 
political and intellectual, of Greece and 
Rome was little more than a varnish on 
the surface. Lut with these lands we 
have now nothing to do ; it was not by 
the Teuton or the Slave, but by the 
Saracen of a later day, that they were 
finally torn away from the dominion of 
Cysar. As yet the whole Mediterranean 
world was to all appearance Roman, and 
it was not only Roman, but it was fast be- 
coming Christian. The struggle between 
the old and the new faith was still going 
on; but Christianity was already the 
dominant, and it was plain that it 
would soon be the exclusive, religion. 
It was the living, the growing, the 
advancing faith; paganism remained 
the creed only of a few speculative 
philosophers at one end of society and 
of a few untaught peasants at the 
other. but it might seem as if the old 
civilization of the Roman world had 
received the seeds of Christianity into 
its bosom only to plant them again in 
a new stock ; it might seem that the 
mission of Christian Rome was simply 
to hand on the torch to a race of 
Christian proselytes whose civilization 
should be Christian from the begin- 
ning. To all outward sight the world 
was still Roman, ruled by princes 
who were still Roman Czsars, Roman 
Augusti, who still assumed the titles 
of the old Roman Commonwealth, and 
bore the names of Consul and Tri- 
bune and Father of their Country. But 
the local Rome had long ceased to be 
the centre of the Roman world; and 
though the Empire was still in theory 
one, yet the wielders of Imperial power 
were many. Sometimes the Eastern 
and Western provinces were peacefully 
divided between real or adopted 
brothers ; sometimes a daring adven- 
turer, the popular commander of 
some distant province, seized on as 
large a portion of the Empire as he 
could grasp, and constrained the earlier 
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and more lawful holders of power to 
acknowledge him as an Imperial col- 
league. One Cesar might reign at 
Milan, another at Constantinople, a 
third at Paris, a fourth at Antioch. 
And of all provinces of the Empire 
none was more fertile than Britain in 
adventurers of this kind; the Imperial 
ensigns were often seen in York and 
London no less than in Milan and Ra- 
venna. And in all this Roman world 
there was no true nationality anywhere. 
The Roman Empire was, through all 
the ages of its being, among all its 
changes and all its dwelling-places, not 
a nation, but only a power. It had 
no real nationality of its own, and it 
had wiped out well-nigh all signs of 
earlier nationality in its provinces. The 
inhabitant of Gaul or Spain called him- 
self a Roman, and gloried in the Roman 
name. But he had not the old Roman 
patriotism of the men who first made 
Gaul and Spain Roman. Neither had 
he the old Gaulish or Spanish patriotism 
of the men who strove in vain to hinder 
Gaul and Spain from becoming Roman. 
Through the whole length and breadth 
of the Empire there was a deep feeling 
of attachment to the Empire as the re- 
presentative of law and civilization, the 
bulwark against barbarian invasion. But 
there was no trace of the burning pa- 
triotism which kindled the hearts of the 
Romans of old when Drennus and Pyr- 
rhus and Hannibal threatened Rome her- 
self. There was, in short, as there always 
will be where no true national feeling 
exists, much of passive but little of 
active loyalty. No province thought of 
setting up for itself, of forswearing its 
Roman allegiance, of asserting its earlier 
nationality, of founding a national com- 
monwealth, or choosing a national King. 
If a province or several provinces sub- 
mitted to the separate sway of a success- 
ful rebel, it was always needful that he 
should legalize his power by assuming 
the titles of Roman sovereignty. The 
local Emperors—Tyrants as they were 
called —who reigned in Gaul and Britain, 
are not national Kings of Gaul or Britain, 
but sharers in the common sovereignty 
of the Roman world. Lut if no pro- 


vince thought of revolting against the 
Roman dominion, no province was ready 
to offer any steady patriotic resistance 
to any invaders of the Roman domi- 
nion. The vast field of the Roman 
Empire stood open for younger and more 
energetic nations to march in and take 
possession. And in the course of the 
fifth century, in all the Latin provinces 
of the Empire, in Gaul, in Spain, in 
Africa, in ltaly itself, the Teutonic na- 
tions did march in and take possession. 
So they did nearly at the same time 
in Britain also. But the process by 
which the English occupied Britain, and 
the process by which the other Teutonic 
nations occupied the continental pro- 
vinces of the Empire, were processes 
that were poles asunder. 

In all the continental provinces of 
Europe, the Teutonic settlers entered 
the dominions of the Empire in a two- 
fold character. They were half con- 
querors, but they were also half dis- 
ciples. They had long been familiar 
with Rome and her civilization, They 
had long dwelt along the frontiers of 
the Empire; and, if they sometimes 
crossed those frontiers as enemies, they 
also often crossed them as soldiers in 
the Roman service or as colonists set- 
tling with the leave of the Roman 
authorities. The vast fabric of Roman 
power and Roman society had a deep 
influence—one might almost say a sort 
of fascination—over their minds. Teu- 
tonic chiefs, who were for every prac- 
tical purpose independent Kings, who 
indeed bore the royal title among their 
own countrymen, were content to pro- 
fess themselves subjects of the Empire, 
and to legalize what was really conquest 
of Roman territory by receiving some 
Roman title—Consul perhaps or Patri- 
cian—at the hands of the reigning Em- 
peror. The change in their position was 
gradual; it is hard to say at what mo- 
ment in each particular case the Roman 
general or magistrate, bearing rule in a 
Roman province by a commission—how- 
ever unwillingly granted by the Roman 
Emperor—changed into the independent 
King, reigning over a kingdom which 
had become altogether severed from 
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the Roman dominion. For instance, it 
is commonly said that Odoacer and 


Theodoric called themselves Kings of 


Italy; but there is absolutely no autho- 
rity for the statement. Theodoric was 
a King, because he was King of his 
own people, the East-Goths ; but he was 
not King of Italy. His rule in Italy 
was practically that of an independent 
monarch; in form he was something 


between a subject and a colleague of 


the Roman Emperor who still reigned 
at Constantinople. 
Roman government and Roman society 
went on. There was still a Roman 
Senate, a Roman People, Roman Con- 
suls, Roman Patricians. In his state- 
papers, a vast mass of which are extant, 
Theodoric—or rather Cassiodorus in his 
name—carefully abstains from any lan- 
guage which could remind his Italian 
subjects that their ruler was either a 
King or a conqueror. And I ought 
perhaps to add that no vulgar error is 
more utterly groundless than that which 
looks on the Goths and other Teutonic 
settlers as wilful destroyers of Roman 
buildings or of other works of Roman 
skill. Far from so doing, they admired, 
they preserved, and, as far as the decay- 
ing art of the time allowed, they imi- 
tated them. Theodoric, above all, was 


the great preserver of the buildings of 


Rome and Italy, which had begun to 
fall into decay under the weak adminis- 
tration of the later Emperors. 

In Theodoric we no doubt see the 
fairest aspect of the Teutonic King 
settled on Roman ground. We are not 
justified in supposing, indeed our evi- 
dence will not allow us to suppose, that 
the government of every Teutonic prince 
who settled in Gaul or 
equally beneficent, or was carried on 
with a like regard to the habits, feelings, 
and prejudices of his Roman subjects. 
But nowhere was the Teutonic rule a 
rule of pure destruction. Everywhere, 
in Europe at least, the conquerors were 
brought, in a greater or less degree, 
under the charm of Roman influences. 
A seizure of lands, greater or smaller, 
but carried on commonly according to 
a fixed and regular proportion, accom- 


Spain was 


The whole fabric of 
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panied the first settlement; but, after 
this, the Roman inhabitants were not 
disturbed. They retained their own 
laws, while the Teutons, or, as they 
thought it no scorn to call themselves, 
the Barbarians, retained theirs. Two 
separate societies, Roman and Teutonic, 
sat for a while side by side in the 
same land; gradually the two inter- 
mingled, each of course influencing the 
other in many ways, but with the 
balance of real and abiding infiuence 
decidedly in favour of the Roman. 

In the three countries of which I am 
mainly speakiny—lItaly, Spain, and Gaul 
—the proportion between the Roman 
and Teutonic elements in the formation 
of the modern nations of those countries 
naturally differs. The Teutonic element 
is naturally weakest in Italy and strong- 
est in Gaul. And we here, as 
ever, make the needful distinction be- 
tween the two parts of Gaul, a forget- 
fulness of which has so often plunged 
men’s historical ideas into utter con- 
fusion. In Northern Gaul—Gaul north 
of the Loire, France strictly so called— 
the Franks really settled, and became, 
not indeed the people, but the ruling 
But in Southern Ganl—in Gaul 
south of the Loire, in Aquitaine and 
Burgundy as distinguished from France 
—the sway of the Franks was at most 
a lax political dominion, a dominion 
which was often thrown off altogether. 
In these provinces, the Teutonic element, 
such as it is, is not Frankish, but Gothic 
and Burgundian. It is also far 
in degree than it is in Gaul north of 
the Loire; in truth Aquitaine, and 
above all Provence, are as really Roman 
as Spain or Northern italy. 

But allowing for differences in pro- 
portion, the elements, Roman and Teu- 
tonic, in all these countries are the 
same, and the respective spheres of 
the influence of the two elements are 
the same. I speak of the two elements, 
Roman and Teutonic. The native ele- 
ments in Gavl and Spain, the Lberian 
and Celtic elements which prevailed be- 
fore the Roman Conquest, are indeed 
in their own way of great importance. 
The blood of the people iu Gaul and 
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Spain is, beyond doubt, mainly Celtic 
and Iberian to this day. And there is 
no doubt that, as the blood remains, 
so the national character remains also. 
The Frenchman is still essentially a 
Celt ; the Spaniard is still essentially an 
Iberian. But long before the Teutonic 
invasions, the native elements in any 
outward guise, the use above all of the 
native languages, had shrunk up into 
out-of-the-way corners, as in out-of-the- 
way corners they abide still. The land 
was throughout Romanized, and it was 
far more than superficially Romanized. 
Government, language, laws, religion, 
literature, all intellectual life of any 
kind, all became Roman. The na- 
tive element survived, but it survived 
unconsciously: the Celt or the Iberian 
had come to look upon himself as a 
Roman and nothing else. Now these 
great branches of human life, which 
before the Teutonic invasions were 
wholly Roman, were after the Teu- 
tonic invasions partitioned, as it were, 
between the Roman and the Teutonic 
elements. The Teutons had on their 
side physical force, the power of govern- 
ment, the power of the sword. The 
political and military institutions of 
these countries became far more Teu- 
tonic than Roman. The chief real ex- 
ception to this rule is when cities either 
uninterruptedly retained their Roman 
municipal constitutions or framed for 
themselves constitutions of the same 
kind in after-times. It is an artificial 
exception when, at a later time, the 
heritage of the Roman Empire passed 
to a Teutonic King, and when the new 
Caesars strove to step as nearly as might 
be into the position and authority of 
their Roman predecessors. It is another 
artificial exception when the ingenuity 
of French lawyers disinterred the pre- 
cepts of the Civil Law, and strove to 
clothe the Kings of the French, if not 
with the titles, yet at least with the 
attributes of Roman Emperors. Setting 
aside exceptions of this kind, there can 
be no doubt that the political and 
military institutions of Spain and Gaul 
are far more Teutonic than they are 
Roman. In Italy the case is different ; 
No. 126.—vou, XxX1. 


but the strength of the Roman element 
there is due wholly to the predominant 
importance of the cities, whose great 
development however did not begin 
till ages after the Gothic, and even 
after the Lombard, conquest. But when 
we turn to other branches of man’s 
life, which are certainly not less im- 
portant than those of government and 
warfare, we shall find that the Roman 
altogether led captive his Teutonic con- 
queror. What is the language of Italy, 
Spain, Aquitaine, and France? I say 
Aquitaine and France ; for in all these 
inquiries Gaul north and south of the 
Loire must be luoked on as two countries 
as distinct as either of them is from 
Spain and Italy. What is the still 
living speech of all these lands? It is 
simply Latin. As it is not Celtic or 
Iberian, so neither is it Teutonic. The 
toman taught his speech alike to the 
earlier inhabitants whom he conquered 
and to the later invaders who conquered 
him. The Italian, Spanish, Provengal, 
and French languages, with other less 
important tongues of the same family 
on which I need not now dwell, are all 
simply dialects, varieties, corruptions if 
we please, of the old speech of Rome. 
Even French, which has changed more 
than any of the others, is essentially 
Latin and nothing else. The Celtic ele- 
ment in the French vocabulary is wonder- 
fully small; the Teutonic element is 
considerably larger. But both are mere 
infusions; a few Celtic and a few more 
Teutonic words have crept into a tongue 
whose whole life and svul, and a vast 
majority of its actual vocabulary, is 
essentially Latin. And many of the 
usages in which French and the sister 
tongues depart most widely from the 
classical Latin can easily be shown to 
be real Latin usages, but usages which 
were chiefly confined to the colloquial, 
rustic, vulgar speech, and which are 
rarely found in the book-Latin of clas- 
sical times. These languages are, on 
account of their Roman origin, known 
to philologers as the Romance lan- 
guages. They are simply Latin, subject 
to the changes which a language cannot 
fail to go through in the space of four- 
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teen hundred years, especially when it 
becomes the speech of whole nations of 
whom it is not the mother-tongue. The 
Romans in the provinces went on speak- 
ing such Latin as they had been used 
to speak ; that is, not exactly such Latin 
as Cicero wrote, or indeed such as they 
wrote themselves. In Gaul,and still more 
in Italy, wave after wave of Teutonic 
immigrants pressed it, but, one after 
another, all gradually cast away their 
Teutonic speech, and learned to use 
instead such forms or corruptions of the 
speech of Rome as they found in use in 
the conquered land. Spain and a small 
part of Southern Gaul had to struggle 
against another enemy. No new Teutons 
came after the first settlements, but the 
Saracen came instead, with a language, 
a creed, a whole social system, utterly 
different from anything before known to 
Celt, Roman, or Teuton. The Saracen 
came ; his sway was long and brilliant ; 
but he is gone, and though he has left 
his traces on Spanish soil alike in 
language and in other matters, still he 
is gone, and Spain remains a Latin- 
speaking land to this day. 

But there is another point, not less 
important than that of language, and 
whose history was closely connected 
with that of language. I mean religion. 
The Roman inhabitants of the provinces 
into which the Teutonic conquerors 
pressed not only taught their conquerors 
their language ; they also taught them 
their creed. The Teutonic conquests 
seem indeed to have given the final 
stroke to the old Roman heathendom, 
and it is certain that the new immi- 
grants nowhere established their own 
Teutonic heathendom in any Romanized 
land. Indeed, with the exception of 
the Franks who settled in Northern 
Gaul, it would not seem that any of 
the Teutonic nations were still heathen 
at the time of their settlement within 
the Empire. Most of them, the Goths 
pre-eminently, had already embraced 
Christianity in the days of their wander- 
ings; the Goths, as we should ever 
remember, had been converted by that 
Wulfila whose version of the Scriptures 
I have already spoken of as the oldest 
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monument of Teutonic speech. But this 
work of conversion was wholly a Roman 
work ; the Teutons were converted by 
Roman or Romanized captives and 
missionaries ; it was as the religion of 
Rome, Old and New, that Christianity 
presented itself to the eyes of those who 
were the conquerors and at the same 
time the disciples of Rome. In fact, if 
we cast our eye over the world and scan 
the religious history of each part of it, 
we shall find that Christianity is to this 
day, in very truth, the religion of the 
Roman Empire and of those nations 
which were brought within the range of 
the influence of Rome. But, as if to 
make it yet more clear that the con- 
querors were in every case to adopt the 
religion of the conquered, it so hap- 
pened that all or most of the Teutonic 
nations had embraced Christianity in a 
shape which did not obtain final accept- 
ance at the hands either of the Old or of 
the New Rome. It was during the theo- 
logical controversies of the fourth cen- 
tury that Christianity first became known 
to the Teutonic nations, and to most of 
them it first became known in its Arian 
form. Within the Empire, on the other 
hand, alike in the East and in the West, 
the final result of those controversies 
was the general establishment of the 
Catholic creed. Thus, in nearly every 
case where a Teutonic State arose within 
the borders of the Empire, it happened 
that religious differences for a while 
divided the conquerors from the con- 
quered. The Teuton differed from the 
Roman, not as heathen from Christian, 
but as heretic from Catholic. The results 
of this difference were not the same in 
every land. The great Theodoric was 
the first of recorded rulers to establish a 
wise toleration which allowed Catholics, 
heretics, and even Jews, to worship each 
one as they would. In Africa, on the 


, other hand, the dominion of the Arian 


Vandals became a cruel tyranny, a reign 
of bitter persecution for the Catholic 
provincials. The Goths in Italy and 
the Vandals in Africa were, at least as 
distinct nations with a creed and lan- 
guage of their own, swept away during 
the wars of Justinian; whatever rem- 
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nants of them survived must have been 
lost in the general mass of orthodox 
Romans. Elsewhere the invaders, whe- 
ther heathens or heretics, gradually re- 
ceived the religion of their subjects at 
the hands of their subjects. In the case 
of the heathen Franks the process was 
not even gradual ; the first prince who 
finally established the Frankish power 
on Gaulish soil was also the first to 
learn to burn what he had worshipped 
and to worship what he had burned, 
the first to bend his flowing locks to 
receive the unction of the converting 
and consecrating oil of Rheims. The 
Arian Goths in Spain, the Lombards, 
the second Arian conquerors of Italy, 
came, by a process slower but equally 
sure, to embrace the orthodox creed of 
their Roman subjects. As for Southern 
Gaul, that was the prize which the 
orthodox Frank, fresh from baptism and 
still eager for conquest, won from its 
heretic lords in the first of the crusades 
that Paris has waged against Toulouse. 
Thus everywhere in the continental 
provinces of Rome did the Teutonic con- 
querors become Christian and Catholic. 
And they became Christian and Catholic, 
not at the hands of missionaries from 
other lands, but at the hands of their 
own subjects, of the men whom their 
own swords or the swords of their 
fathers had overcome. Thus in Italy, 
Spain, and Gaul the old Roman eccle- 
siastical traditions went on without 
interruption. The succession of Bishops 
remained unbroken; their thrones still 
remained placed in the Roman cities 
where they had been placed from the 
beginning ; the limits of their dioceses 
were still the same as the limits of the 
Roman civil divisions at the time when 
the ecclesiastical organization was first 
traced out. The old worship went on 
without change or interruption on the 
old altars, where priests of Roman birth 
and speech ministered in the Roman 
tongue to the Teutonic King and his 
Teutonic nobles. The clergy retained 
their power, their wealth, and the influ- 
ence which sprang alike from their 
power and wealth and from the higher 
intellectual culture of the race to which 


they belonged. Long after the conquest 
the clergy still remained a Roman body: 
it is not till a much later time that we 
find men of barbarian birth and name 
among the Prelates of the Romanized 
lands. 

Thus, great as was the shock, fearful 
as must have been the immediate blow, 
when the Teutons settled in the Roman 
provinces, yet the older Roman and 
Christian society lived through it. The 
Church, Roman and Christian, its creed, 
its worship, its hierarchy, #s geogra- 
phical divisions, all went on under the 
Frankish or Gothic King, as if Rheims 
and Toledo had still been parts of the 
dominions of Theodosius or Justinian. 
The Roman speech still survived ; the 
old names of places, Roman and older 
than Roman, still remained in use. The 
vague reverence for the name of Rome, 
for the sanction of her laws and for the 
majesty of her Emperors, was never 
utterly wiped out. There is no gap, 
no chasm, no break of historical con- 
tinuity, utterly severing the days of 
Roman dominion from the days of Teu- 
tonic dominion which followed them. 
There is no intervening period of dark- 
ness between two periods of light ; 
there is no time during which con- 
temporary records fail, and for which 
we have to look to legend and tradition 
for such help as they can give us. Let 
us go to one of the old cities of Gaul ; 
let us stand, for instance, on the steep 
of Le Mans, and behold the traces of 
well-nigh every age since a time earlier 
than recorded history. There shall we 
see circuit within circuit, wall within 
wall ; we shall see the highest point 
crowned by the Gaulish hill-fort swell- 
ing into the earliest Roman enclosure 
which still bears the name of the Old 
Rome. We see the Roman city out- 
growing its earliest boundaries, and 
girded lower down the hill with a 
rampart of the days of Constantine 
or of Cesars later still. We see the 
palace of the ancient Counts, growing, 
as it were, out of the Roman wall, and 
the fragment which is all that the policy 
of Richelieu has left of the tower of our 
own Conqueror. We see the medieval 
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walls embracing yet a wider circuit, and 
the modern city spreading itself again 
far beyond even this wider enclosure. 
We see the houses, great and small, of 
every form of architecture from the 
eleventh century to our own day. And, 
above all, we see the vast cathedral, the 
noble though incongruous work of so 
many ages, the portal which opened to 
receive the Conqueror, the ruins of the 
tower which was levelled at the bidding 
of his son, the soaring apse to make room 
for which the Roman pomeerium itself 
has had to yield. Thus, on that won- 
drous group of so many ages, we see, 
written in letters legible enough, that 
here is a city whose continuous life 
has never been interrupted, which has 
gone on as a dwelling-place of man, as a 
seat of local dominion, from the days of 
Cesar, and from the old time before 
him. Every age save one has left its 
impress on that ancient city ; the works 
of one period alone are wanting. Older 
and newer monuments are there in 
abundance, but no church, no wall, no 
castle, dates from the days immedi- 
ately following the Frankish conquest. 
And why? Because the Frank came 
not as a destroyer to overthrow the 
monuments of earlier times, nor yet, like 
some later conquerors, did he come to 
leave behind him a marked chanye in 
art as one of the visible memorials of 
his coming. He was contented with 
what he found in the city of his con- 
quest, and he sought neither to destroy 
nor toimprove. He dwelt in the Roman 
house ; he prayed in the Roman church ; 
his city needed no defence beyond its 
Roman rampart. It was not till a later 
age that art struck out new forms for 
itself, and the works of Roman times 
gave way to buildings of another style. 
And even those buildings were for a 
long time only developments of Roman 
forms, whose history shows us that the 
mighty works of the Empire were still 
the models of their founders. On a site 
like this, where there is no breach, no 
gap, where a city has been simply ex- 
tending its borders during a space of 
nineteen hundred years, the lack of 
liviig monuments of the very age of the 
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conquest simply shows that the conquest 
was not a conquest of destruction, but 
that the Roman city, its buildings and 
its inhabitants alike, lived on unhurt 
and undisturbed, though its lord was 
now the Frankish King and not the 
Roman Ceesar. 

I have drawn out this picture at 
length, because it is only by thoroughly 
grasping the nature of the Teutonic 
conquests on the Continent that we can 
rightly understand the utterly different 
nature of the Teutonic conquest of our 
own island. Before I go any further, 
let me ask you one question, the most 
obvious, yet the most important, of 
all. The language of Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain is, as we have seen, Roman 
to this day. The speech of those 
whom the Romans conquered lingers 
only in obscure corners ; the speech of 
those who conquered the Romans has 
vanished altogether. But how stands 
the case in our own island? There is 
no corner of it in which Latin, or any 
tongue of Latin origin, is the speech of 
the people. Every man, from one end 
of Great Britain to the other, who under- 
stands Latin or any tongue derived from 
Latin, has learned it as a lesson. His 
mother-tongue is either the speech which 
was in the land before the Romans came 
into it, or else the speech which did not 
come into the land till the Romans had 
ceased to rule in it. The dominant 
speech, the speech of the vast majority 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain, is 
that very speech which is nowhere the 
living speech of Italy, Spain, Aquitaine, 
or France. The dominant speech of 
Britain is a speech which is still es- 
sentially the same as the Teutonic 
speech which was brought into the land 
by its first Teutonic conquerors. That 
is to say, the speech of the vast ma- 
jority of the people of Great Britain is 
English. And wherever English is not 
spoken, or where it is spoken only as 
a foreign tongue, the speech of the 
land is one variety or another of the 
old Celtic tongue which was here 
before the Roman Conquest. Welsh- 
men and Highlanders together make up 
but a small minority of the people of 
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Great Britain. But they make up a 
minority very much larger in proportion 
than that minority of the inhabitants of 
modern France who still cleave to the 
old Basque and Breton tongues. And 
if we add Cornwall and those parts of 
Scotland whence Gaelic has vanished in 
comparatively modern times, the Celtic 
portion of Britain becomes by no means 
inconsiderable. Remember, I speak only 
of Britain—of England, Wales, and Scot- 
land ; with Ireland, which the Romans 
never occupied, we have nothing to do. 
In short, the phenomena of Britain with 
regard to language are exactly the oppo- 
site to those of the continental countries. 
In Britain the predominant language is 
Teutonic ; the exceptional language is 
Celtic ; Latin has no place at all. In 
Gaul, Spain, and Italy the all but uni- 
versal language is Latin; the excep- 
tional Celtic and Iberian is of far smaller 
extent than the exceptional Celtic of 
Britain ; Teutonic has no place at all. 
Where the phenomena of language are 
so utterly different, we may fairly ex- 
pect to find that the nature and cireum- 
stances of the Teutonic Conquest of 
Britain were utterly different from those 
of any of the Teutonic conquests on the 
Continent. And the evidences of his- 
tory will not disappoint us in this 
expectation. 

The fact on which I insisted so 
strongly in my former lecture, that the 
English are of Low-Dutch and not of 
High Dutch origin, is only indirectly con- 
nected with the differences which I am 
about to point out. Many of the Teu- 
tonic occupants of the continental lands 
were also of Low-Dutch origin. First 
and foremost come the Goths ; the Lom- 
bards too were probably of Low-Dutch 
speech, and they were accompanied in 
their invasion of Italy by a body of 
Saxons. The way in which the difference 
between High and Low affects the matter 
is this. Our conquest was made by sea 
directly from our old homes in North 
Germany; the other conquests were 
made by land by tribes which, at the 
moment of their conquest, could hardly 
be said to have any settled homes at all. 
These two points of difference involved 


the whole difference between the two 
kinds of conquest. The Goths, Franks, 
Lombards, and the rest, wandering hither 
and thither on the frontiers of the Em- 
pire, sometimes the enemies of Cesar, 
sometimes his soldiers, had before their 
actual settlement gained no small fa- 
miliarity with the laws, religion, and 
manners of the Empire. They had 
learnt to appreciate and respect its poli- 
tical, religious, and social system. The 
position of our own forefathers was alto- 
gether different. They knew nothing 
of Rome, and Rome knew nothing of 
them, till they actually landed on British 
soil. Their land had never been occu- 
pied by a Roman legion, or received the 
law at the hands of a Roman Proconsul. 
It had never so much as seen the passage 
of the Roman eagles, save possi!:ly, ages 
before, in the momentary incur-ion of 
Drusus. They had never serve:l in a 
Roman army ; they had never trembled 
at the rod of the centurion, or received 
lands at the hands of Cesar as the re- 
ward of faithful services to the Roman 
commonwealth. Their brethren, en- 
tering the Empire by land, advancing 
step by step, changing from enemies 
into allies and from allies into con- 
querors, had learned to respect the 
civilization of Rome and to feel them- 
selves raised even by its empty honours 
and titles. Our forefathers, coming 
straight by sea from their old land, had 
none of these feelings. They had no 
respect for a civilization of which they 
knew nothing. They set no store by 
titles which, so far as they understood 
their meaning, would seem to them 
badges of slavery. They knew nothing 
of the religion of the Empire; no 
Christian missionary had reached the 
Elbe or the Weser; no Christian cap- 
tive had carried the tidings of salvation 
to the house of his bondage. In short, 
while our kinsfolk who occupied the 
continental provinces were half Roman- 
ized before they settled within the bor- 
ders of the Empire, our own forefathers 
entered Britain in all the untamed and 
unsoftened barbarism of the old Teutonic 
life. They came as simple destroyers. 
In the course of the fourth century 
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the Saxon pirates became as fearful a 
scourge to the shores of Roman Britain 
as their descendants in the sixteenth 
century became to the Spanish colonists 
in America. These incursions of the 
Saxons in the fourth century were the 
first undoubted appearance of inde- 
pendent Teutons in the Isle of Britain. 
I see no good ground for believing that 
any of the inhabitants of Britain before 
the Roman occupation were of Teutonic 
origin. But, if it were so, it seems to 
me that the fact is far from having all 
the importance which has sometimes 
been attached to it. If Boadicea and 
her Iceni were of Teutonic blood, the 
traces of their original Teutonism could 
hardly have been very strong in their 
descendants in the latter half of the 
fourth century. They must, long before 
that time, have been merged in the 
general mass of the Roman provincials 
of the island, and they would seem as 

felsh to the first Saxon buccaneers as 
the purest Celt among the subjects of 
Caradoc. That, among the various le- 
gions from all parts of the Empire 
which were quartered in Britain, some 
consisted of troops levied among men 
of Teutonic birth, there is no kind of 
doubt. But it is not easy to see what 
the fact proves. A few drops of Teu- 
tonic blood may in the same way have 
crept into the veins of the provincials 
of any other part of the Empire no less 
than in Britain. And the presence in 
Britain of legions levied in other quarters 
may have caused slight infusions of 
blood from other sources just as readily 
as from that of the Teuton. The fact at 
most proves, what nobody ever doubted, 
that no nation, English, Welsh, or any 
other, can claim any strict physical and 
genealogical purity of blood. But the 
Saxons of the fourth century were un- 
doubtedly the first Teutons who appeared 
in Britain, not as the subjects or the 
soldiers, but as the enemies of Rome. 
They were the vanguard of that later 
Teutonic occupation of Britain of which 
our own presence here is the result. You 
will mark that, at this stage of my story, 
I say the Saxons. I do so, because, in 
the accounts which we have of these 


early Teutonic incursions, the Saxons 
are the only people mentioned. As in 
every other case of the kind, this men- 
tion of a particular tribe by no means 
proves that no other tribes besides the 
tribe specially mentioned took part in 
these incursions. In almost every case 
of the kind the leading nation brings 
with it a following of motley origin, a 
mixed multitude of kindred allies and 
subjects, and even of mere adventurers 
who have no special tie of any kind to 
the leaders of the host. When we read of 
a Saxon invasion, we need not suppose 
that every one man in the invading 
fleet was, strictly speaking, a Saxon. 
Many may have belonged to Teutonic 
tribes other than the Saxon ; some even 
may not have been of Teutonic birth at 
all. What is proved- is that the expe- 
dition was an expedition in which the 
life and soul was Saxon, an expedition 
planned and led by Saxon leaders, and 
in which at least the great majority of 
those who followed them were Saxons 
also. The prominence of the Saxons in 
these early expeditions is also shown by 
the fact that the parts of Britain which 
lay specially open to their incursions, 
the eastern and south-eastern coasts of 
the island, were known as the Saxon 
Shore. <A special Roman officer, bearing 
the title of the Count of the Saxon 
Shore, was entrusted with its defence 
against the invaders. Now this Saxon 
Shore, this shore which Saxons were in 
the habit of invading, has often been 
mistaken for a Saxon shore in the sense 
of a shore inhabited by Saxons. But 
this is an exploded error, which, like so 
many other errors, has been cast to the 
winds by Dr. Guest. The name itself 
is the only thing which could have sug- 
gested the notion of an earlier Saxon 
settlement, a notion for which there is 
no other evidence of any kind. And 
the name just as naturally bears another 
meaning. The Saxon Shore is just like 
the Welsh March, the Breton March, 
the Spanish March, the march or border 
of England, France, or any other country 
against such and such neighbours. The 
Count of the Saxon Shore held an office 
exactly analogous to our own Lords 
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Marchers, or to those German Margraves, 
planted to defend Germany against the 
Slave and the Magyar, whose offices 
have so strangely grown up into the 
great Prussian and Austrian monarchies. 
An island cannot in strictness have 
marches or borders, but practically the 
Saxon Shore was the Saxon March, the 
frontier where Saxon irruptions were to 
be feared, and where special prepara- 
tions had to be made for defence against 
them. 

These early Saxon invasions led to 
no permanent Saxon or other Teutonic 
settlement in the Isle of Britain. 
Whether permanent settlement was in- 
tended by the Saxon ravagers of Britain 
in the fourth century we have no direct 
means of knowing. But the analogy of 
other invasions of the like sort, especially 
the analogy of the Danish invasions of 
England four hundred years later, would 
lead us to believe that, in the earliest 
stage of these invasions, plunder alone 
was thought of, and that the notion of 
permanent settlement did not arise till 
afterwards. At all events, if permanent 
settlement in Britain was designed by any 
Teutonic tribe in the fourth century, any 
such designs were effectually baffled. In 
the whole history of the Roman power, 
Eastern and Western, nothing is more 
remarkable than the constant revivals of 
vigour and of success, which happen 
often at moments when the Empire 
seems to lie open to the free entrance 
of any invader, and when its utter 
wiping out seems to be at most an affair 
of a few years sooner or later. So it 
was in the fourth century. Larlier in 
that century than the time of which we 
are now speaking, nearly the whole of 
Gaul was overrun by Teutonic invaders. 
The Roman power north of the Alps 
seemed to be at its last gasp. But 
the invaders were driven back by the 
sword of Julian; the Roman power in 
Gaul was again firmly established for a 
couple of generations, and traces of it 
were enabled to linger on for a couple 
of generations more. So in Britain, the 
Picts were pressing in by land, the 
Saxons were pressing in by sea, the 
Scots—at once the Scots of Ireland and 


their colonists in northern Britain—were 
pressing into the province by land and 
sea alike. But the destiny of Rome and 
Cesar was still too strong for them ; 
the Roman Terminus was not yet fated 
finally to give way. The strong arm of 
Theodosius and Stilicho drove back alike 
Picts, Scots, and Saxons; the Roman 
province in Britain was again extended 
from the wall of Hadrian to the wall of 
Antoninus; and the hope of any suc- 
cessful Teutonic invasion of Britain was 
put off till the next age. And it is 
characteristic of the Imperial rule that 
the two heroes who wrought this great 
salvation for the decaying Empire were 
both doomed to pay with their lives 
the penalty of the greatest of crimes 
under a despotic government, the crime 
of being wiser and braver than their 
sovereign. 

The first Teutonic invasions of Britain 
were thus mere incursions for plunder 
and havoc, or, if settlement was in- 
tended, the design was thwarted by the 
still abiding strength of the Roman 
power. But the Saxon inroads of the 
fourth century were not without their 
lasting result. They caused the Saxon 
name to become familiar to the Celtic 
inhabitants of Britain earlier than the 
name of any other Teutonic people. By 
a natural and familiar process the name 
of the part was applied to the whole, 
and the Welsh and the Scots both 
of Ireland and of Britain learned to 
apply the Saxon name to all Teutons 
without distinction. The habit was 
strengthened by the fact, which we shall 
presently come across, that the first Teu- 
tonic invaders both of the present Wales 
and of the present Cornwall actually 
were Saxons. From that day to this, 
though, as soon as the Teutons in 
Britain had any common name among 
themselves, that name was Angles or 
English, they have been, in the mouth of 
Welshmen, Irishmen, and Highlanders, 
always spoken of as Saxons. The habit 
is a curious trace of an almost forgotten 
piece of history ; in Celtic mouths there 
is not a word to be said against it; but 
when Englishmen follow the same prac- 
tice, it only leads to confusion. For 
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when we talk of “Saxons” as a chrono- 
logical term, we are following no usage 
at all, not even that of the Celts. The 
Welshman calls an Englishman a Saxon 
now, just as he did a thousand or thir- 
teen hundred years back. The refined 
confusion of calling a nation Saxon up 
to a certain date, and English after it, 
has not occurred to him. 

Thus in the fourth century the Roman 
power in Britain was still strong enough 
to beat back the earliest Teutonic in- 
vaders of the island. In the next 
century all was changed. Within its 
first years the Teutons were pouring into 
the Empire on every side. Alaric and 
his Goths marched to and fro through 
the unresisting provinces, Eastern and 
Western ; and if even they felt the edge 
of the sword of Stilicho, yet, when he 
was gone, they could do what Pyrrhus 
and Hannibal had failed to do, and 
renewed the exploit of Brennus in an 
occupation of the Eternal City itself. 
Remember—it is not well that we 
should forget—that the first men who 
entered as conquerors within the gates 
of Imperial Rome were men of our bone 
and our flesh, men of which it is but 
a slight exaggeration to say that they 
spoke the tongue which we are speaking 
now. Elsewhere the Empire was break- 
ing up in the like sort. When Alaric 
was dead, his successor Athaulf led his 
followers into Spain, and there, with all 
the due formalities of an Imperial com- 
mission, founded the independent mo- 
narchy of the Spanish Goths. The alle- 
giance even of Gaul became nominal ; 
a small portion only of the country re- 
tained any practical allegiance to Rome ; 
the Gothic Kings of Spain ruled over 
Aquitaine, and the Franks and Bur- 
gundians began to establish themselves 
in the eastern parts of the country. 
Armorica for a moment actually fell 
away, the only spot within the Roman 
dominion which seems ever to have 
willingly thrown off the honours or the 
burthens of the Roman name. How 
then should Britain still cleave to an 
Empire from which its nearer provinces 
were daily being lopped away? The 
Roman legions were recalled by Hono- 


rius for the defence of nearer interests, 
and Britain, after more than four hun- 
dred years of Roman dominion, was left 
to shift for itself as it might. Now 
comes that great gap in the history of 
the island which has no parallel in the 
history of Italy or Spain or Gaul, the gap 
which divides Celtic and Roman Britain 
from our own Teutonic England. Now 
comes the time of historic darkness 
through which we have to grope our 
way by the flickering light of legend 
and tradition, helped only by the light 
one degree less dim of the single chro- 
nicler of the vanquished race. No time 
in European annals opens a wider field 
of conjecture, no time gives us less of 
safe historic ground to walk upon, than 
the years when Britain had ceased to be 
Roman and had not yet begun to be 
English. There is no time that we should 
be better pleased to know in minute 
detail, there is no time when the re- 
covery of a single detail is so thoroughly 
hopeless. And yet our very lack of 
knowledge is instructive ; the thicker 
the darkness, the clearer is the light 
that it gives us. It is this very dark- 
ness, this very want of knowledge, which 
shows us more plainly than anything 
else how wide was the difference between 
the English Conquest of Britain and any 
other Teutonic occupation of a Roman- 
ized land. By the light of our darkness, 
by the teaching of our ignorance, we are 
enabled to see that, while the dweller in 
Gaul is still a Romanized Celt, while 
the dweller in Spain is still a Romanized 
Iberian, the dweller in the widest and 
richest part of the Isle of Britain is not 
a Celt or a Roman, but an Englishman. 

At the state of Britain during this 
time of darkness we can do no more 
than guess. The fact that the Latin 
language nowhere survives, that what- 
ever in Britain is not English is still 
Celtic, the fact that this same state of 
things can be traced as far back as 
we can trace anything at all, may 
possibly show that Britain was less 
thoroughly Romanized than Gaul and 
Spain. Wales is at this moment no 
more Latin than England is, and there 
is nothing to show that a thousand years 
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back it was any more Latin than it is 
now. And Wales, I would again remark, 
even in the later and narrower use of the 
word, is a much larger and more im- 
portant part of southern Britain than 
the Breton and Basque-speaking districts 
are of France and Spain. Wales has a 
far better claim to be looked on as a 
sample of Britain before the coming of 
the English than Britanny has to be 
looked on as a sample of Gaul before 
the coming of the Franks. Still, though 
sritain was probably less thoroughly 
Romanized than the continental pro- 
vinces, it cannot have been so little 
Romanized as we might be led to think 
by the present state of Wales. Latin 
was undoubtedly the speech of the cities, 
the speech of government, literature, and 
polite life. Welsh was under a cloud, just 
as English was, ages after, in the days of 
Norman rule. But the present prevalence 
of Welsh shows that it must have been 
much more extensively spoken, that it 
must have been much more truly the 
speech of the people at large, during the 
days of Roman dominion in Britain, than 
the Celtic and Iberian tongues were 
during the days of Roman dominion in 
Gaul and Spain. And, after the with- 
drawal of the Roman legions, everything 
would tend to weaken the Roman and 
to strengthen the Celtic element in the 
country. The cities, the greatest of all 
toman elements, would remain Roman 
still ; but with their connexion with 
the Imperial centre they lost their con- 
nexion with one another; they would 
remain, no longer municipalities of a 
vast Empire, but weak and isolated com- 
monwealths in a disorganized and often 
hostile land. The powers, military and 
civil, of the Roman magistracy ceased, 
and there was no established Celtic 
system on which men could fall back for 
government and protection. The sad 
picture which Gildas draws, the picture 
of utter confusion and anarchy, is no 
more than was natural in the case. But 
it is a picture of a Roman province fall- 
ing in pieces after the central Roman 
power had been withdrawn. The lan- 
guage is still Roman; Roman not, as in 
medizval writers, by imitation or affecta- 


tion, but by genuine retention. Vortigern, 
in the later story a King, is still in Gildas 
a Roman Duke. But in such a state 
of things society must have been pretty 
well brought back to its first elements. 
The power which for four hundred years 
had been the only representative of law 
and government had suddenly vanished. 
Every city, every district, almost every 
man, must have had to fight for his own 
land. The land stood open for any 
enterprising invader to seize upon, and 
our fathers were not slow to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity which was 
set before them. 

And now, about the middle of the 
fifth century, began the English con- 
quest of Britain. From the whole 
coast from Lake Flevo to the Baltic 
the tribes of Low-Dutch speech began 
to pour into the land which seemed 
almost to call for conquerors. Jutes, 
Angles, Saxons, Frisians, other tribes 
no doubt whose names have vanished, 
pressed on to have their share in the 
work. They came not now for mere 
momentary plunder, for the hope of 
gain or fur the excitement of warfare ; 
they came to make the land of Britain 
their own. The keels of Hengest and 
Horsa led the way; and as Kent had 
been the first land to feel the tread of 
the Roman invader, as Kent was to be 
the first land to welcome the Roman 
missionary, so Kent was now the first 
spot in the Isle of Britain where the 
Teutonic conqueror found himself an 
abiding home. Let us go back to that 
day, the day of the birth of our nation, 
when the first Englishman set foot on 
the shores of Britain. Our fathers came, 
it may well be, according to the well- 
known legend, as mercenaries in the 
pay of a native prince. Duke Vortigern 
may, like many a Roman Cesar, have 
thought it policy to arm one set of bar- 
barian enemies against another. But 
whether they entered Kent as mercena- 
ries or as avowed pirates, with or with- 
out the consent of the British ruler of 
the province, when they had once made 
their way into the land, they abode in 
it, and they abode in it as its masters, 
With their landing the history of Eng- 
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land begins. It is indeed not till long 
after that the name of Englaland was 


established as the geographical name of 


all Teutonic Britain. But the first set- 
tlers themselves, though we read dis- 
tinctly that their proper tribe-name was 
Jutes, are called English from the be- 
ginning, and the name Angel-cyn is used 
from the beginning as the common name 
of all the Teutonic settlers. From that 
small settlement grew up the English 
dominion in Britain, and the dominion 
of Englishmen throughout the world. 
The Jutes of Kent became comparatively 
insignificant in later history: while the 
Angle gave his name to the people and 
their land, while the Saxon gave his 
royal dynasty to the united nation, the 
only boast remaining to the Jute was 
that the mother church of England 
stood on his soil. But it was Hengest 
and his Jutes who began the work ; 
Angles and Saxons did but follow in 
their wake. There was a time when 
Kent was England; there was a still 
earlier time when England reached no 
further than so much of Kentish soil as 
the crews of the invading keels had 
already made their own. And it is well 
to mark what constant struggles were 
needed, how many years of warfare 
passed, before the English invaders had 
full possession even of that one corner 
of Britain. Legend carries Hengest into 
nearly every quarter of the island; in 
more trustworthy tradition his exploits 
do not reach beyond the bounds of his 
own Kentish peninsula. Here again is 
another marked difference between the 
English Conquest of Britain and the 
other Teutonic conquests in Gaul and 
Spain. On the Continent the Teutons, 
when they finally came, came in like a 
flood ; they settled where they would ; 
the provincials hardly struck a blow 
against them, and no wonder, when the 
invader in many cases came in the guise 
of a Roman general, with a lawful com- 
mission from the Roman Emperor. In 
Britain every inch of the land had to be 
won by hard fighting. Two causes com- 
bined to bring about this difference, the 
different position of the Teutonic in- 
vaders and the different position of those 


whom they invaded. In the continental 
provinces, as we have seen, there was no 
room for any strictly national patriotism, 
and loyalty to the central power was 
passive rather than active. Men had 
no wish to revolt against Cesar, but 
they had no very urgent motive to fight 
on his behalf. But in Britain, the very 
withdrawal of the central power, the 
very break-up of all order and govern- 
ment, must have called forth the most 
intense patriotism, if not of a national 
at least of a local kind. Men who might 
not have cared to fight for Rome or even 
for Britain would wage war to the knife 
to defend each inch of his own imme- 
diate territory against a heathen and 
barbarous invader. For we must never 
forget how essentially our own settle- 
ment in Britain,} differing from all 
the other Teutonic settlements, was a 
settlement of heathen and barbarian 
destroyers. The Briton had not, like 
the provincial of Gaul or Spain, the 
chance of retaining his life, his personal 
freedom, the protection of his national 
law, the possession of a certain fixed 
share of his landed property. He was 
not overcome by a conqueror of the 
same religious faith as himself, who 
respected the political and social order 
of the land which he invaded. Before 
the invasion of our own’ forefathers all 
went down. The worshippers of Woden 
and Thunder felt not that reverence 
which even the Arian Goth felt for the 
Christian churches and their ministers. 
Things were now exactly as they were 
when the heathen Danes came four 
hundred years later. Christianity, and 
all that belonged to it, was a special 
object of hatred to conquerors who had 
unlearned nothing of heathenism and 
heathen ferocity. Our one nearly con- 
temporary picture sets before us the 
overthrow of churches, the slaughter of 
clergy, as one of the special horrors of 
the conquest. Our forefathers had none 
of the reverence of a Goth or a Burgun- 
dian for the laws and speech of Rome ; 
they had no sympathy with the municipal 
organization which Rome had spread 
over her provinces. They cared nothing 
for a speech which they did not under- 
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stand and for laws which to them were 
meaningless. To them a city was simply 
a prison ; freedom in their eyes was lost 
within the boundary of a stone wall; in 
their eyes the place for an assembly of 
freemen was not the temple or the 
council-house, but the open moor un- 
fettered by barriers, and with no roof 
but the roof of heaven. All went down; 
art, religion, law, all perished ; a Roman 
town with its walls and towers was, in 
the first stage of conquest, not a coveted 
possession, but an obstacle which blocked 
the path of invasion, which needed more 
time and labour to overcome than the 
land around it, and which, when it at 
last was won, was left, forsaken and 
dismantled, as a witness of the utter 

avoc which our fathers knew how to 
work. I have asked you to stand with 
me on the steep of Le Mans; I will 
ask you to stand with me on the 
shingly shore of Pevensey. At Peven- 
sey, no less than at Le Mans, we see 
before us the works of many ages, from 
the days of Roman dominion to our own 
time. But in how different a state are 
they set before us. At Le Mans we 
have a continuous occupation, a con- 
tinuous history. The Gaulish hill-fort 
has grown, step by step, into the Roman, 
the medieval, and the modern city. 
There is no break in its continuous life ; 
no period of interruption, no period of 
destruction. But look at Pevensey. 
There stand the walls of Anderida, once 
a Roman city, a mighty haven, a seat 
of dominion which gave its name to 
the surrounding land. In many parts 
of their circuit, those walls stand well- 
nigh as perfect as when the Roman 
engineer looked with joy on the newly- 
finished bulwark. But they stand empty 
and desolate ; and they stood as empty 
and desolate as they are now when the 
ships of the Norman invader put to 
shore beneath the walls of the forsaken 
city. The Roman walls of Anderida 
are more perfect than the Roman walls 
of Le Mans, but they do not surround, 
like those of Le Mans, the oldest por- 
tions of a city which has far outstripped 
their limits. Within their circuit there 
is not a single dwelling of man ; there 
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was not a single dwelling of man there 
wher William landed. The Briton and 
the Roman have vanished ; they have 
left behind them only those gigantic 
works which defied any power of de- 
struction at the command of our fathers. 
But east and west of those forsaken 
ruins stand English villages, with purely 
English names, each with its church, 
ancient as we deem antiquity, but 
which seems a work of yesterday in the 
presence of the relics of the older time. 
History tells us that, when William 
landed, one of those villages was a 
thriving borough, a flourishing haven, 
which, like so many other havens of 
the Kentish and South-Saxon shore, 
has been ruined by the physical changes 
of the coast. At Pevensey, as at Romney 
and Winchelsea, the sea has fallen back, 
and has left what once were busy mer- 
chant towns stranded like the fragments 
which the ebbing tide leaves upon the 
sand. Thus, while at Le Mans the 
Roman city lived on, at Anderida it 
utterly perished. We know the history 
of its fall. Second among the recorded 
English settlements, next after the 
Jutish conquest of Kent, came that 
Saxon settlement which grew into the 
Kingdom of Sussex. tlle and Cissa 
landed in the harbour of Chichester, a 
city which drew its English name from 
Cissa himself. The open country no 
doubt was easily won. But for fourteen 
years the bulwarks of Anderida were 
proof against all attack. Most likely 
no attack was attempted till the whole 
land around was conquered and the city 
stood isolated and helpless. The siege 
was long; the defence was valiant. The 
besiegers were annoyed by constant 
sallies, and it would seem that helpers 
from other parts of the island came to 
defend their last outpost in south- 
eastern Britain. As the English attacked 
their walls, they were not only beaten 
back by the defenders of the walls, but 
were attacked in the rear by countless 
bands of archers to which the great 
neighbouring forest, the great Andredes- 
weald, afforded shelter whenever the be- 
siegers turned upon them. The English 
had at last to divide their forces: one 
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division kept up the ceaseless blockade 
of the wall, while the other warred 
against the Welsh who came to help 
their beleaguered countrymen. At last 
hunger did its work ; resistance could 
no longer be kept up; the gates were 
stormed or opened ; and not a soul of 
the defenders, man, woman, or child, 
escaped the swords of the English. Not 
a Briton was left alive in the city, and 
no English settlement took their place 
within the prison of the Roman walls. 
It was only in later times, when the 
work of conquest was now over, when 
the new lords of the soil had begun to 
turn their thoughts to other objects 
than rapine and slaughter, that the Eng- 
lish borough of Pevensey, the English 
village of West-Ham, arose, not within 
the ancient circuit, although in its near 
neighbourhood. It was only in later 
times still, when the brother of the 
Norman Conqueror had become lord of 
the English town, that a small portion 
of the Roman site was once more occu- 
pied, and a feudal castle arose within 
one corner of the Roman city. That 
feudal castle is now as utterly forsaken, 
and far more utterly shattered and 
broken down, than the Roman walls 
themselves. Fit emblems these of our 
national history. The Roman and the 
Norman have vanished, but the English- 
man still abides. The English village, 
the English church, are there, still 
living, while the works of earlier and 
later conquerors stand as mere relics of 
past time. The blood, the laws, the 
speech, which AZlle and Cissa first 
planted on the South-Saxon shore, are 
still the blood, the laws, and the speech 
of Englishmen. And nowhere are they 
more at home than in the shire which 
beheld English freedom sink for a 
moment in the twilight of Senlac, and 
rise again to more abiding life in the 
full brightness of the summer day of 
Lewes. 

The two pictures are typical. The 
history of Le Mans and the history of 
Anderida show us with all plainness 
how different a thing the settlement 
of our own forefathers was, even from 
the settlement of the Franks, the most 


barbarous, the least Romanized, among 
the continental conquerors. I have no 
doubt that the warfare waged by our 
forefathers, as long as they clave to 
their heathen worship, was strictly a 
war of extermination, so far as there 
can be such a thing as a war of exter- 
mination at all. I do not mean that 
every Briton was actually swept from 
the face of the earth by the English of 
those times, as the English of our times 
have swept away the natives of Tas- 
mania, or as they may one day sweep 
away the natives of New Zealand. One 
thing is certain, that fourteen hundred 
years have not taken away or lessened 
either our will or our capacity for de- 
struction. There is, however, one dif- 
ference between the two cases. The 
Britons, aliens in blood, language, and 
religion, were at least men of our own 
colour. The two races therefore could 
mingle, and they could mingle without 
leaving any sensible trace of the mixture. 
And to some extent no doubt they did 
mingle ; the pedigree of no nation is abso- 
lutely pure. The women, it is obvious, 
would often be spared, and Celtic mothers 
might hand on some drops of Celtic blood 
to English sons. So too some of the con- 
quered would doubtless be allowed to 
live as slaves of their conquerors. This 
sort of thing happens in every conquest ; 
it must have happened when the Welsh 
settled in Britain, just as much as when 
the English did. But does this sort of 
chance intermingling hinder us from 
being at least as near an approach to 
pure-blooded Teutons as the Welsh are 
to pure-blooded Celts? Does it show 
that the English settlement in Britain 
was a settlement which made no greater 
change than the Frankish settlement in 
Gaul? I trow not. The results down 
to our own day witness to the fact of 
the difference ; all that we know of the 
history explains the circumstances of 
the difference. I believe that, speaking 
in the rough way which is the only 
way in which we can speak of such 
matters, the Welsh vanished from the 
land and the English took their places. 
Some of my special reasons for think- 
ing so will come most fittingly in the 
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last stage of my argument, the stage of 
answering objections. But it is easy 
to see that the way in which the land 
was won, bit by bit, by hard fighting, 
the invaders being victorious in one 
battle and beaten back in the next, 
would give the war the full character of 
a war of extermination. Many would 
fall in battle, in battles where we may 
be sure that no quarter was given, and 
those who escaped the sword would have 
unusual means of flight into the wide 
regions of unconquered country which 
lay behind them. I believe that, as 
long as the English still worshipped the 
gods of their fathers, their warfare was 
one in which the rule was, as at Ande- 
rida, not to leave a Briton alive. But I 
beg you to remember that I confine this 
description to the days of heathendom 
and to those parts of England which were 
won during the days of heathendom. I 
simply make the distinction now ; its 
full meaning I shall explain more at 
large in one of my answers to objections 
in my last lecture. 

After all, there is no point in which 
the English Conquest of Britain stands 
more completely by itself than in its re- 
ligious aspect. What made it so specially 
fearful in the eyes of the conquered was 
that it was a heathen conquest. No 
Anglian or Saxon invader dreamed of 
bowing himself to the faith of the con- 
quered ; no Remigius stood ready to lead 
Hengest or Cerdic to the waters of rege- 
neration. Our forefathers were con- 
verted in the end, and there is no 
country in the world where the manner 
of conversion was more honourable alike 
to the missionaries and to the converts. 
But they were not converted, like their 
brethren on the Continent, by those 
whom they subdued. All speculations 
as to the ancient British Church, its 
origin or its doctrines, concern us, as 
Englishmen, as little as speculations 
about the Churches of Armenia or 
Ethiopia. It was not from the Briton 
that our enlightenment came. The 
Briton never strove—under his cireum- 
stances it was not likely that he should 
strive—to offer the message of salvation 
to his destroyer. I do not forget, least 


of all in this portion of the Kingdom, 
how great a debt Northern and Central 
England owe to the teaching of the in- 
dependent Scots. But the independent 
Scots are not the conquered Welsh, and 
it does not appear that any Enylish soul 
was won even by a Scottish missionary 
till the work of conversion had been 
begun by men who brought the word of 
life from the common centre of religion, 
government, and civilization. There is 
no other nation in Europe which has 
had so little to look to Rome as a 
political mistress ; there is no nation in 
Europe which has had so truly to look 
to Rome as an ecclesiastical mother. 
Rome converted England ; England con- 
verted such of our Teutonic brethren as 
still remained strangers to the fold of 
Christ. Here, even more than in any- 
thing else, we see the gap which sepa- 
rates Teutonic England from Celtic and 
Roman Britain. Elsewhere Christianity 
and its hierarchy are continuous. Since 
the earliest days of the Christian Church, 
the ancient cities of Italy, Spain, and 
Gaul have never failed in the un- 
broken succession of their Bishops. Save 
where modern legislation has wrought a 
change, their sees still remain where 
they were fixed in the days of Con- 
stantine ; the limits of their ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction still represent the 
Roman civil divisions of the fourth 
century. In England there is not a 
Bishoprick which can trace its succes- 
sion further backward than the last 
days of the sixth century. Here in 
this Northern Province, we cannot doubt 
that Eboracum, so often the capital of the 
Ceesars, had its Prelates in Roman times, 
no less than any metropolis in Gaul or 
Spain. But while the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Rouen and Toledo loses itself in 
the legends of the first days of persecu- 
tion, the existing Church of York can 
claim no earlier founder than the Bret- 
walda Eadwine ; its line of Prelates goes 
no further back than Paullinus, the mis- 
sionary from Kent and Rome. As in 
everything else, so in religion, we are 
cut off by an impassable guif from the 
days before the English Conquest. For 
in adopting the same faith as the con- 
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quered, we adopted it at such a time, in 
such a manner, and in such a form, as 
to cut us off from all communion with 
them. We were a new people in a new 
land, a land which men had begun to 
look upon as another world, a world 
whose conversion was the noblest spiri- 
tual conquest of which the spiritual 
centre of the elder world could boast. 
Such, then, was our settlement in 
Britain ; such are the points of contrast 
between that settlement and the Teu- 
tonic settlements which took place in 
the continental provinces of Rome. 
Elsewhere the conquerors and the con- 
quered mingled ; the fabric of Roman 
society was not wholly overthrown ; the 
laws, the speech, the religion of the 
elder time went on, modified doubtless, 
but never utterly destroyed. The con- 
queror became in all these points the 
pupil of his subjects. In Britain a 
great gulf divides us from everything 
before our own coming. We kept our 
own laws, our own tongue, our own 
heathen creed, and, so far as they have 
been thrown aside or modified, it has 
not been through mingling with the 
conquered, but through later and inde- 
pendent influences. We changed our 
faith, but not at the hands of the Briton ; 
the Roman sowed the seed of truth and 
the Scot watered it. Our laws and lan- 


guage have in later times been greatly 
modified ; but they were modified, not 
at the hands of the conquered Britons, 
but at the hands of the conquering 
Normans, Elsewhere the conqueror was 
gradually absorbed in the mass of the 
conquered ; here, if any of the conquered 
survived, they were absorbed in the mass 
of the conquerors. Elsewhere, in a word, 
the old heritage, the old traditions, of 
Rome still survive ; here they are things 
of the dead past, objects only of anti- 
quarian curiosity. Of all that is most 
truly living among us, all that most 
truly forms our national being, we 
brought in the rude germ from our old 
home beyond the sea, and it has grown 
up to an independent life in our new 
home in the conquered island. s it is 
by the walls of Anderida, so it is 
throughout the land. The Briton has 
vanished utterly; the Roman and the 
Norman have left their ruins ; but the 
Englishman still abides. He has passed 
from the mouths of the Weser and the 
Elbe to the Thames, the Severn, and the 
Humber. And thence he has passed to 
wider lands in other hemispheres, and 
has carried the old Teutonic speech, the 
old Teutonic freedom, to the mighty 
continent beyond the Ocean and to 
the far islands beneath the Southern 
Cross, 
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Wira Nice, as it now exists, most travel- 
ling Englishmen who have wandered a 
little apart from the beaten path of Mr. 
Cook’s excursions are tolerably familiar. 
The British colony holds its own with 
characteristic vigour ; chops and steaks 
are valiantly consumed on the shores of 
the Mediterranean ; and amidst the olives 
and the vines you may hear the pleasant 
chatter of picnic-parties, whose liking 
for champagne does not render them 
altogether faithless to Allsopp and Bass. 
No visitor need trouble himself about his 
French ; for it has been said, by a cynical 
observer, that “everybody in Nice speaks 
English, except some of the Americans.” 
Nor is it likely that the town will ever 
go entirely out of fashion. As a health- 
resort it may have been preposterously 
over-praised ; but it is, after all, one of 
the very few stations of the kind where 
you can get the comforts and con- 
veniences of city-life. Even should the 
doctors cease to send those patients there 
who are in an advanced state of illness, 
there will always be a sufficient number 
of valetudinarians, of hypochondriacs, 
and of persons in the earlier stages of 
consumption, to form a sort of nucleus 
round which society can gather. Few 
persons come to Nice alone ; the invalid 
has usually some relation or friend with 
him ; and even a relation or a friend 
stands in need of a little occasional 
amusement. Hence, whilst a place like 
Mentone frightens many people away by 
the mournful and depressing spectacle 
it exhibits—the melancholy daily march 
up and down the Parade of persons in 
whose faces you cannot fail to read 
Death—death certain, and speedy—the 
comparative gaiety of Nice has a strong 
attraction for all whose case is not yet 
absolutely hopeless. At Nice there is 
always something to see, something to 
do, and—which is of no slight import- 
ance, after all—something to eat. At 
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most of the other resorts along the 
western Riviera, there is an utter absence 
of amusement, in the ordinary sense of 
that word, and the dietary cannot be 
compared to that of Nice. 

To say, however, that the English are 
familiar with the place is a statement 
which still requires a little correction 
and qualification. They are familiar 
with their own part of it—with that 
section which has been constructed for 
their own special benefit and behoof. 
They are in their full glory on the 
Promenade des Anglais ; they out- 
number any other nation when the band 
plays in the Jardin Public ; and as you 
walk along through the wide, white 
streets of the new town, you meet them 
by hundreds. Cross the bridges, walk 
past the Corso, venture into the sombre 
little alleys that are clustered together 
at the foot of the Chateau, and you find 
yourself in a totally different region. 
You are in old Nice, the Nice that 
existed before the tide of fashion set 
steadily this way, the Nice that still 
requires a little Haussmannization to 
make it, if not comely to the eye, at any 
rate inoffensive to the nose. Compa- 
ratively few of our countrymen care to 
penetrate into this uninviting quarter ; 
nor indeed can it be fairly said that the 
explorer finds much to repay him for 
his trouble. One thing, however, the 
journey does; it gives you a notion, 
which you cannot get by any other 
means, of the old Nice—of the city as it 
existed a century ago: and it is with 
this old-fashioned Nice that we are now 
more especiaily concerned. 

On the left shore of that wonderful 
“river” or “ torrent,” on which you may 
see an occasional goat browsing on scanty 
tufts of herbage, whilst the greater part 
of the linen of the town is spread out 
to dry on the very bed of the stream— 


on the unfashionable bank, in fact, for- 
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even the Paillon has a Surrey side !— 
there stands a street, and a comparatively 
new one to boot, which bears a name 
that is tolerably familiar to the novel- 
reading public. It is perfectly true that 
the people of Nice have not managed to 
spell it correctly, but they have rather 
a genius for orthographical mistakes. 
Whether the occasional inscriptions in 
the Russian language that one meets 
with are accurately rendered is a point 
which only a few scholars are in a 
position to determine; but the most 
casual observation will convince anyone 
that the Nigois do not spell English one 
jot worse than they spell French, and 
that their French is not a whit less 
accurate than their Italian. These 
things being considered, it is on the 
whole rather a surprise as well as a 
satisfaction to find that, for once, they 
have got tolerably near the mark, and 
that the street which they have named 
in honour of the author of “ Humphry 
Clinker,” is inscribed in legible letters, 
“Rue Soret.” And how was this 
honour gained? Who was “Smolet,” 
from the foreign point of view? In the 
words of M. Emile Négrin, who has 
written a most spirituel guide-book, he 
was “un écrivain anglais, qui a publié 
sur Nice des lettres assez acerbes.” Thus 
has Nice returned good for evil ! 

A wholesome respect for the great 
men of the city, the commune, and the 
parish, is still in existence amongst some 
of the municipal authorities of France ; 
and their street-nomenclature is infinitely 
more human, more dignified, and more 
appropriate than that of England or 
America. We have no Shakespeare 
Street ; there is no Dryden Street in 
Soho, though the name still remains 
of the alley in which the master of 
“the long resounding march and energy 
divine ” was condignly beaten by lac- 
queys and knaves. Only within the 
last year or two has there been an 
attempt to indicate the houses in London 
where famous men have dwelt ; and the 
scheme has, so far, told us nothing about 
such trivial cockneys as Milton and 
Defoe—it has simply erected commemo- 
rative tablets to the late Lord Byron and 


the present Emperor of the French. 
New York has to wait for its heroes, and 
cannot be blamed if, in the meanwhile, 
it falls back upon the simple principles 
of numeration. History is one of the 
few things that cannot be improvised. 
In France itself, the old and honest 
reverence for the past has suffered a 
mournful eclipse. Nine modern French- 
men out of ten date their historical read- 
ing from 1789. The France of Ville- 
hardouin, of Joinville, of Bayard, of 
Crillon, is forgotten for the France of 
the Revolution; and the “heroes” 
whom the French delight to worship 
are the rough-and-ready marshals spring- 
ing from the ranks, the men like Murat 
—Murat, born an ostler, promoted to be 
a King, but remaining all his life a 
showy postilion plus a sabre and a crown. 
It is, no doubt, an excellent thing that 
the conscript should carry a marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack; but you may 
easily make a man a marshal without 
making him a gentleman. It has been 
done in France, over and over again, 
from the man who shot down the 
Spaniards at Madrid on the 2d of May, 
to the man who suffocated the Arabs in 
the caves of Dahra. 

Nice, at any rate, makes the best use 
it can of the celebrities it has produced. 
One name, indeed, there is, which is 
never mentioned in official circles or 
to ears polite—the name of an elderly 
Nizzard who was once well known in 
the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres and 
Monte Video, who subsequently dis- 
tinguished himself at Rome, about the 
Italian lakes, in Sicily, and at Naples— 
who, after many bewildering aberrations, 
is now living at an island called Caprera. 
So many falsehoods have been told 
concerning this remarkable man, and 
especially by his warmest admirer, the 
elder Dumas, that it seems quite worth 
while to reproduce his authentic acte 
de naissance. Thus it runs :—“ Nice, 
“ »aroisse de Saint-Martin. L’an 1807, 
“Je jour 19° du mois de juillet, a été 
“baptisé Joseph Marie, né le 4 du 
“ courant, fils du sieur Jean Dominique 
“ Garibaldi, marin, et de dame Rose 
“ Raymondo. Parrain, Joseph Gari- 
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‘baldi, négociant; marraine, Julie 
“Marie Garibaldi, sa scur.” It is 
rather a blow to gentlemen of a senti- 
mental turn of mind, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact, that Garibaldi was born a 
French subject; and that Nice was 
under French rule from 1792 to 1814, 
long before Magenta or Solferino, and 
the price at which those two battles 
were paid for. However, Garibaldi is 
the only “ illustration” of whom official 
Nice is not ostensibly proud. There is 
a Rue Papon, so named in honour of 
a local, a dreadfully local, historian. 
There is a Rue Vanloo, christened after 
one of the painters of that name. There 
is a Rue Papacin, to commemorate an 
artillery officer so called. And the one 
great man whom Nice did give to 
France, the defender of Genoa, the 
victor of Zurich, the “spoiled child of 
victory,” who never failed until he led 
his columns against an English army 
within the lines of Torres Vedras, he is 
commemorated by a Rue Masséna, a 
Quai Masséna, and a Place Masséna— 
not to speak of a fashionable club which 
likewise adopts his name. 

Few books haveever been more heartily 
abused than Smollett’s ‘‘ Travels,” and of 
late years few have been less read. The 
faults of the book lie very plainly on the 
surface. It is written in a bad temper, 
to begin with, and with a decided wil- 
fulness that rather enjoys giving offence. 
On all matters appertaining to art, it is 
invariably provoking and usually wrong. 
The coarseness of the novels is in it, 
with comparatively little of that boiste- 
rous humour which in the novels redeems 
the coarseness. To use the slang of the 
day—for slang is by no means confined 
to the vulgar—it is essentially the work 
of a Philistine—ay, and of a man who 
decidedly glories in his Philistinism. 
All this may readily be granted. Squeam- 
ish people will find the book unsavoury, 
connoisseurs will declare it heretical, and 
the lovers of “the picturesque” had 
much better give it a wide berth. To 
sum up its defects, it was written by a 
man whose life had been comparatively 
a failure, who had just been beaten down 
by a heavy domestic sorrow, and whose 
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health had failed him—a man who had 
all the prejudices of his contemporaries 
and many of his own; who was irritable, 
violent, and coarse. Sentimentally 
journeying, Sterne could have fallen in 
with no volume more offensive. When 
one walks through life in a genteel way, 
with an embroidered handkerchief at 
one’s eyes, it is positively distressing to 
run against such a “ rough” as Smollett 
—such a lump of mere raw manhood, 
and choleric bravery, and cynical kind- 
ness, and—worst of all—“ bad taste.” 
Hence, the mellifluous wanderer starts 
aside, distinctly declines to journey with 
such an objectionable fellow-traveller, 
and, leaving Dr. Smollett to complain of 
being badly fed by an avaricious inn- 
keeper, turns politely away to have a 
good cry over the famous dead donkey. 
Smollett shall figure, henceforward, as 
“Smelifungus ;” all the complaints which 
he tells to the world “ he had better have 
told to his physician!” There was a 
great deal of truth in Sterne’s dictum ; 
the defects of the book have already been 
confessed ; but it seems quite worth 
while to call a witness on the other side, 
a bigger man than either Sterne or 
Smollett, Sir Walter Scott. “Yet be 
“it said,” cries Sir Walter, “ without 
“ offence to the memory of the witty 
“ and elegant Sterne, it is more easy to 
“assume, in composition, an air of 
“ alternate gaiety and sensibility, than 
“to practise the virtues of generosity 
“ and benevolence, which Smollett exer- 
“ised during his whole life, though 
“ often, like his own Matthew Bramble, 
“under the disguise of peevishness 
“and irritability. Sterne’s writings 
“ show much flourish concerning virtues 
“of which his life is understood to 
“ have produced little fruit; the temper 
“ of Smollett was like a lusty winter, 
“ frosty but kindly.” Perhaps “ Smel- 
fungus” may be considered as sufficiently 
avenged? 

The faults of the book admitted, it is 
quite time to assert—which I do with 
considerable confidence—that it has 
merits equally conspicuous. The absolute 
frankness and sincerity with which 
Smollett speaks his mind may lead him 
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into many outrages upon good breeding, 
but assuredly must be considered well 
worth having, even at that heavy price. 
There is not a more truthful book in the 
language. I make no attempt to defend 
its criticisms on art ; but I may perhaps 
venture to hint that some of the notions 
which were considered almost blasphe- 
mous by the dilettante of the last century 
would pass for very pardonable heresies 
in 1869. Out and away, however, from 
the debateable land of art, Smollett’s 
admirable keenness and precision of 
observation impress themselves more and 
more forcibly upon you the more you 
read him. He may not know how to 
look at a statue or a picture ; he may be 
culpably indifferent to the Correggioscity 
of Correggio; but for the actual incidents 
of life and aspects of nature he has as 
keen an eye as any traveller of his day. 
“Of his day,” observe, because it would 
be absurd to look in Smollett for that 
appreciation of external nature—I should 
say for the expression of it—which was 
then as rare as it has since become fa- 
miliar. He lived at a time when it was 
not usual to rhapsodize about landscapes, 
sunsets, and the like. And yet, even on 
this score, there is still something to be 
said for him. We have no right to 
judge him by any other standard than 
that of his contemporaries. Thus tried, 
how does he stand the test? Admitting 
that he says little about that love for 
natural beauty which we may safely take 
it for granted he possessed, does Fielding, 
the great master, say more? Does he 
even say as much? Smollett’s “ Ode to 
Leven Water” is rococo, now-a-days ; 
but if you read it amongst other verses 
of the same time, it will strike you as 
comparatively modern by its definiteness 
of expression. Smollett does not talk 
merely about silver margins of the lake; 
he shows you the “white, round, polished 
pebbles.” He speaks, as in duty bound, 
about “the scaly brood,” and, as a poet 
of the period was expected to do, he 
thymes it with “the crystal flood ;” but 
he likewise “‘condescends to particulars,” 
and he gives you “ the springing trout,” 
“the mottled par.” There is a due refer- 
ence to “the Arcadian plain ;” but out 


comes the Scotchman who knew the 
scenery he was writing about, and who 
loved it, when he talks of “ bowers of 
birch, and groves of pine.” Let us con- 
cede—for argument’s sake merely—that 
it is unfair to quote verse as against 
Fielding, who wisely refrained from that 
luxury ; let us look to the novels alone; 
and it will perhaps be found difficult 
to produce from Fielding a picture so 
pathetic and in the highest sense so 
poetical as that in which Smollett shows 
us the Scottish Jacobites at Boulogne 
gazing mournfully at the white cliffs of 
the land from which they were exiled by 
their loyalty to a beaten cause. What 
I claim for his descriptions is that, with- 
out being in any way sentimental, they 
testify to his real love for nature, and 
that they are, above all things, pre- 
eminently truthful. After reading all 
that has been written by very clever 
people about Nice in modern times, one 
would probably find that for exact pre- 
cision of statement, Smollett was still 
the most trustworthy guide. The book 
is Hogarthian, alike in its excellences 
and its faults; Hogarthian in humour, 
in whimsicality, in graphic strength, in 
downright force and sledge-hammer 
emphasis ; Hogarthian, also, in coarse- 
ness, prejudice, and “ Philistinism.” 
Let any one who loves Hogarth read 
such a passage as this, amongst a hun- 
dred others: “ There is not a dog to be 
‘seen in tolerable case, and the cats are 
“so many emblems of famine, frightfully 
“thin and dangerously rapacious, J 
“ wonder the dogs and they do not devour 
“ young children.” Surely we remember 
how Hogarth loved to draw his French- 
men? how he insisted on those two facts, 
intensely shocking to any man who is 
decently corpulent and moderately well- 
to-do, that “ they are frightfully thin and 
dangerously rapacious.” The same kind 
of vehemence marks Smollet throughout. 
He cannot quarrel with an extortionate 
innkeeper, but he must call him “ this 
execrable villain.” A boatman over- 
charges him ; down goes the boatman in 
Dr. Smollett’s note-book, “ this hang-dog 
rascal.” After a little while, you come 
to put a proper value on these flowers of 
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speech, so that they really end by adding 
to your enjoyment of the book. 

Smollett arrived at Nice towards the 
end of November 1763, and did not 
finally quit it, though he travelled about 
a good deal in the interval, until the 
last week of April 1765. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that Nice had not yet 
been discovered by the English—at any 
rate, that there was as yet no English 
colony. A few hardy explorers had 
found it out, and liked it well enough 
to stop there, but there was no regular 
autumnal migration of invalids from 
England, America, Russia, Germany ; 
and the neighbouring Frenchman, as a 
rule, did what your Frenchman gene- 
rally does—he stayed at home, keeping 
steadily on the other side of the frontier- 
river, the Var. Tedious enough was 
the Doctor’s journey, and yet many of 
us might now-a-days prefer his style 
of travelling. If you have a tolerable 
amount of energy at command, or if 
you are really forced to run for your life, 
you can be whirled away from London 
to Nice so rapidly that the whole thing 
seems like a dream ; but dreams are not 
invariably agreeable, and, even when 
they are, there is sometimes an un- 
pleasant waking. You get up on a 
morning at the end of October, and 
find that you have to face a premature 
November fog; you have, if an invalid, 
the cheerful and exhilarating sensation 
of bidding farewell to your friends at a 
railway station, with very indistinct pro- 
spects of ever meeting them again ; and 
when, after savagely violating bye-laws 
all along the line, you find yourself 
viciously smoking at Dover, you are 
admirably prepared for the nice little 
run across. Looking back, you may, if 
you like, think about Smollett’s Jacob- 
ites, and deplore for a moment your 
own loyalty to the physicians ; but the 
white cliffs—the white cliffs—get faint 
and dim—other white cliffs rise up— 
and you are at Calais. Then begins a 
long, long ride ; you get away from the 
dunes, and are still in the poplar-region 
as the dusk deepens into darkness and 
the night closes in ; it rains as you drive 
from one station to the other across 
Paris—that peculiarly delightful part of 


Paris which reminds you of a drive 
from King’s Cross vid the City Road to 
the Elephant and Castle. Off again 
through the darkness; you pass from 
the poplar-land into the wine-country ; 
a close, hot, muggy night, with a fat 
Frenchman on one side of you, and a 
fat Frenchman on the other side of you. 
Lyons ! Lyons means that there will be 
daybreak in an hour or so, and that 
there is already coffee. From the wine- 
region you rush due south, and by noon 
you see stunted little bushes, represent- 
ing what the French consider to be 
olives. Marseilles! Marseilles means 
that you are dreadfully weary, but had 
better go through with it whilst any 
strength still remains to you: and you 
do. You pass through some of the most 
exquisite coast-scenery in the world, and 
through a noble range of historical hills ; 
but you are jaded, and beaten, and 
fagged. Again the dusk closes round 
you, but for the last twenty miles the 
sound of the sea, and its keen, salt 
breath, revive your strength, and give 
you an almost extravagant gaiety—and 
then, Nice. You have “done it,’— 
you have come a thousand miles without 
resting. Next day, if you feel a little 
tired, you had better send for a doctor ; 
for in plain English, you have done too 
much. Lucky is it for you that, as you 
wake, you look out upon a sea whose 
glorious colour, and upon hills whose 
lovely forms, awake you from your 
dreams, to remind you that you have 
escaped from the November of fog into 
the November of warmth—the Novem- 
ber of light and of beauty. 

Smollett, for sufficiently obvious 
reasons, took more time about his jour- 
ney, and met, as might have been reason- 
ably expected, with adventures on the 
road. Best of all his quarrels is that 
with a celebrated physician whom he 
consults at Montpellier, then a place of 
some repute as a winter-station for in- 
valids. Smollett writes an elaborate 
description of his “ case” in Latin, and 
sends it with the accustomed fee to the 
celebrated professor. Celebrated Pro- 
fessor, calmly setting aside about five- 
sixths of Smollett’s symptoms, sends a 
prescription which it would be tolerably 
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easy to translate, but totally impossible to 
publish, andsends itin French. Smollett, 
to begin with, is a little proud of his 
Latinity, and dubs the man an ignoramus 
for answering him in the vulgar tongue. 
But he does more. He systematically 
abstains from following the French doc- 
tor’s advice, and to that abstinence, in all 
human probability, he owed his life. 
For at Nice, as at Montpellier—at 
Montpellier as in England—Smollett 
and the fashionable physicians could 
never get on well together. The old 
“surgeon’s mate,” who had served be- 
fore Carthagena, and had seen his fair 
allowance of actual bloodshed and fever, 
seems to have had a certain disdain for 
the refined practitioners who dealt with 
megrims and vapours. We are bound 
to assume, of course, that Smollett, since 
he failed to make money as a doctor, 
was wrong ; but again, it is quite worth 
while to point out that one of his 
doctrines, which was then abominably 
heretical, is now sufficiently orthodox. 
Both by precept and example, Dr. Smol- 
lett steadily insisted on the advantages 
Bathe in the sea if 


of cold bathing. 
you can, bathe in a tub if you can’t— 


but bathe. At Nice, accordingly, the 
intrepid Tobias starts out in the morning 
early, and commits his body to the 
Mediterranean, though he deplores, with 
an unction positively delicious in a man 
who has written certain passages in cer- 
tain novels, that the arrangements for 
bathing are anything but—decent. 

The same amount of independence and 
of trenchant common sense is to be seen 
in the remarks concerning the climate 
of Nice. The excellent books of Dr. 

Sennett and of Dr. C. T. Williams are, 
of course, superior as authorities ; they 
speak of the whole Riviera as it is at 
present: but Smollett, a century ago, 
gives many of the same admirable hints 
with regard to the care of health, and 
fully recognises the peculiar dangers of 
the climate. Frankly, there is nothing 
to be seen which he does not recognise. 
Go into the country to-day, a mile or so 
out of Nice, and you will see precisely 
the same state of agriculture as that 
which he describes, the same simple old 
methods of culture and tillage. Now, 
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as then, the land is loaded with all that 
it can carry ; long, narrow belts of rye, 
fringes of beans and pease, lines of arti- 
chokes, all crowded together, with little 
railings of reeds, round which the ten- 
drils of the vine are curling. It seems 
a mere chaos, but the sun ripens every- 
thing. “ One day,” says Alphonse Karr, 
“T happened to leave my walking-stick 
‘** in the mould ; I came back next week, 
“ and I found it covered with rose-buds!” 
Alphonse is fond of his joke. 

“ After having stewed a week in a 
“ paltry inn, I have taken a ground-floor 
“ for ten months, at the rate of four hun- 
“ dred livres ayear.” It may be as well 
to caution the innocent reader that 
such a transaction would be ludicrously 
impossible in 1869. And thenceforth 
Dr. Smollett begins to take an interest 
in affairs, beseeming a quasi-householder, 
who is also a Briton of good birth and 
liberal culture. As we turn the leaves 
of the old book, the ancient Nice seems 
to rise up—the Nice under the shadow 
of the chdteau, and within the shelter 
of the ramparts. It is a homely life, 
with singularly little of pretension or 
luxury. Rough fare, for the most part, 
is all that can be got, and of intellectual 
pabulum there is a still greater defi- 
ciency, but, after all, a sort of rather 
amiable animal’s existence seems to be 
what the people prefer. There is little 
or no wrangling. There are few ex- 
cited or excitable politicians. In the 
fine season, the nobles come out of their 
houses and sit down upon chairs in the 
public places of the town, nobody in- 
sulting them, nobody thinking it strange 
that a gentleman should come among 
his neighbours. There are festa days— 
a good many, in point of fact—and the 
noblesse are not in the least ashamed to 
join the peasants. The “sports” are 
extremely simple. A few wooden booths 
are run up, in front of a monastery, for 
choice ; loaves of bread, bottles of wine 
—from the comparatively ambitious 
Bellet down to the simplest little 
anonymous vintage of the nearest vine- 
yard—are in stock ; the’ peasants flock 
to the muster, decently clad, with their 
wives, daughters, and sweethearts, wo- 
men with a fine erect poise of the head, 
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and with deep dark eyes flashing out 
under coloured kerchiefs, worn instead 
of the detestable bonnets ; there is a 
pleasant hum of neighbourly gossip 
under the olives, and under certain tall 
Italian oaks. At the first note of the 
organ they troop into church, as into a 
place which they are accustomed to 
visit on other days than Sundays ; ser- 
vice over, they are out again, laughing 
gaily, chatting loudly, with fine, broad, 
open vowels. “ When are they going 
to amuse themselves ?” you ask. They 
are amusing themselves already—and 
the constituents of their enjoyment are 
simply sunlight and sympathy, plus a 
little wine. The wildest part of the 
orgie will be simply a dance ; and one 
can fancy Smollett turning away from 
such a scene—substantially the same as 
many still visible in the neighbourhood 
of Nice — with a sort of whimsical 
astonishment that he had seen the 
noblesse looking on at the sports of the 
people, and that amongst the populace 
itself there was not so much as a 
solitary black eye. 

Wherever I have been able to test 
Smollett’s accuracy, I have found him 
so invariably exact and truthful, that I 
should be inclined to take a good deal 
for granted on his mere assertion. It 
is beside my purpose—which is simply 
that of recalling attention to a book that 
has been extravagantly abused by some, 
and unreasonably neglected or forgotten 
by others—to follow the author through 
all his various wanderings by sea and 
land. I must even refrain, though Iam 
sorely tempted, from quoting his de- 
scription of Cimits; for at Cimits I 
have lived for the greater part of two 
years, and it was a pleasant thing to 
remember, at times, that the spot was 
in some sort English ground by its 
association with an illustrious English 
man of letters; that the old Roman 
amphitheatre, through which I strolled 
every day, the remains of Roman baths 
and of Roman buildings within sight of 
my windows, had first been described to 
English readers by the great humorist 
who created, in such a widely different 
walk of art, the ever-memorable Com- 
modore Trunnion and the immortal 


Lismahago. Nice, indeed, since Smol- 
lett’s day has altered strangely, but 
Cimiés is scarcely changed. The old 
house of the amiable and accomplished 
nobleman Count Garin, to whom the 
property belongs, is now a Pension— 
and, according to French criticism, a 
Pension where you meet with “la vie 
anglaise dans toute sa rigueur.” The 
“rigour of English life” at Cimiés— 
happy would Smollett have been had he 
foreseen the day !—consists of such dull 
trifles as cleanliness and comfort, and 
is compatible with such fanatical folly 
as attendance at Protestant places of 
worship. Those who object to such 
things will find themselves in plea- 
santer quarters if they go to Monaco. 

Often, wandering slowly up and down 
the garden-walks of Cimits on those 
days when the sunshine tempts even 
the feeblest out into the open air, I 
encounter two olive-coloured urchins, 
known to me as Jeannot and Frangois, 
who pull off their caps as to an old 
friend, mindful possibly of certain trans- 
actions that have taken place between 
us at fair-time. A step further, and 
I come within hail of their esteemed 
papa, busily at work amongst the vines. 
Harder at work still, and apparently 
healthy enough to last for another twenty 
years, I next salute my very particular 
and excellent friend the peasant-farmer, 
their grandpapa, who brings his best 
roses to me when I am ill, and gives me 
clusters of his own home-dried raisins, 
and has, I am quite sure, a much larger 
balance in his teapot and stockings than 
I have at my bank. A kind of dim, 
patriarchal family-feeling seems ‘to come 
over me, as immediately afterwards I 
come upon another and an older man, 
still hale and hearty, who is grandpapa’s 
elder brother! To what purpose have 
I mentioned these little domesticities ? 
Because this worthy family have been 
peasant-farmers here for generations, 
and because in 1869 it seems, somehow, 
to link one to the past by a pleasantly 
human chain, when one remembers that 
grandpapa’s papa was possibly running 
about like Jeannot and Frangois, when 
his papa showed Tobias Smollett over 
these same grounds in 1763. 
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Tue first time I saw her she was 
cleaning a window. She was dressed 
in black, and had a little white cap 
tied under her chin. The frills of it 
stood round her face like a halo, and 
underneath the frills peeped some stray 
locks of hair ; hair that was neither red 
nor sandy, nor what we call golden, 
but the colour of the silk wound from 
the pale yellow cocoons that one sees 
sometimes in the silk markets in Italy. 
She came and went, answering some- 
body who was calling from below, while 
T, who had just arrived at St. Aignan 
by the night diligence, sat disconsolate 
on top of my boxes in the red-tiled 
salon on Madame Landerneau’s first- 
floor, in No. 49, Rue du Chat qui file, 
waiting till Madame got my room 
ready, and brought me some hot coffee. 
“ Tiens!” she had said coolly, when 
remonstrated with for not having been 
prepared to receive me when I had 
written to warn her; “tiens/ Ma- 
demoiselle did write, it is true, and I 
don’t deny it. But I said to myself, 
I dare say she will change her mind 
now the weather has turned chilly. You 
will not have long to wait, however, 
Mademoiselle ; your rooms are perfectly 
clean, only a little dusty.” 

I sat still, looking, I dare say, very 
tired and cross, staring absently across 
from my open window on one side of 
the court to the window that was being 
cleaned by the girl with the blond hair 
on the other side of the court. Presently 
she shot a glance across to me with a 
pair of beautiful, mischievous, unfathom- 
able brown eyes ; a glance that took in 
all the situation, as they say, of the 
salon of No. 49 in an instant: thus— 
middle-aged lady, new lodger, plenty of 
boxes; wanting bath, bed, breakfast, 
everything; Madame Landerneau be- 
hindhand as usual, puffing and blowing, 
screaming at Marthe in the kitchen, 
looking high and low for her keys, which 


are in her outside pocket, banging every- 
thing about, and wondering why people 
will come when she has made up her 
mind not to expect them. “ Yes, yes; 
I know all about it,” said the brown 
eyes, as plainly as possible. Then with 
a parting flick of her blue duster, a 
parting glance up at the six window- 
panes shining without a speck in the 
morning sun, and a look of mingled 
pity and amusement across the court to 
me, she shut the window, and vanished. 

Before the end of the week I had 
persuaded Madame Landerneau to dust 
my rooms thoroughly. I had placed 
rugs here and there on the red-tiled 
floor, and scarlet hangings round the 
chimney-piece to keep my fire warm. I 
had silenced two of the three antiquated 
clocks of which my landlady was so 
proud, and I had made her understand 
that whenever I went upon any of the 
short excursions on account of which I 
had made St. Aignan my head-quarters, 
she was to expect me back at the time [ 
fixed for my return, and not have any 
opinion of her own on the point. 

Sitting in the dusk after my solitary 
dinner, on my return from one of these 
excursions, I could see into my neigh- 
bour’s room across the court. Her lamp 
was lit, and she was ironing busily. A 
row of ugly, old woman’s night-caps 
hung before the fire, crisp and steaming. 
Three little white embroidered caps lay 
on the faded red sofa by the fireside. 
She had just finished ironing a fourth, 
and was in the act of trying it on, 
when I looked up. Thought I, “Some 
coquettish little bourgeoise, no doubt. 
She will stick pink bows into her cap, 
and be very fine at High Mass to- 
morrow.” 

On Sunday afternoon, as I looked out 
of window debating whether it were 
best to take umbrella or parasol, I saw 
two ladies descend a staircase that be- 
longed to a separate block of buildings 
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on the other side of the court. They 
had Prayer-books in their hands, and 
wore bonnets. They crossed the court 
and entered Rue du Chat qui file by 
the long narrow passage belonging to 
Madame Landerneau’s house. I did 
not see the face of the elder lady: the 
face of the younger was that of my 
ironing woman, my window-cleaner, the 
bourgeoise with the brown eyes and the 
blond hair. But the bonnet on her 
head this afternoon told me in language 
not to be mistaken that she was no 
bourgeoise, but a daughter of a good 
house, as they say at St. Aignan. I 
believe that at that time, had a bour- 
geoise ventured into the street with a 
bonnet on, her neighbours would have 
mobbed her, and torn her head-dress 
into shreds. St. Aignan has the rail- 
way now, and gas, and flagged pave- 
ments, and many other innovations, and 
the bourgeoises have left off observing 
their old sumptuary laws; indeed, I 
believe all the young ones wear bonnets 
and kid gloves on Sundays ; but it was 
far fotherwise at the time of which I 
write. 

One winter's day, when the snow fell 
thick, and the white glare from the 
roofs filled and chilled my sitting-room 
beyond endurance, in spite of my scarlet 
curtains and my log fire, a timid, uncer- 
tain knock came to my outer door. 
Madame Landerneau and I had had 
a “difference” that morning about 
answering the dovr. She was paid 
for attendance, which she supposed to 
include getting my coffee of a morning, 
making my bed in time for me to get 
into at night, and stopping to have 
a chat whenever she brought me a letter 
or a newspaper. She had no objection 
to answer the door either, if she were 
in the way. If not—if she happened 
to be upstairs in her apple-room, or 
downstairs among her wine-casks, or 
nodding, or gossiping with a neigh- 
bour out of window—why, then any 
reasonable lodger would get up and 
answer the door herself. I had been 
roused that morning from a delicious 
sleep and a dream about a chime of 


bells, by a pedlar who had entered my 


room after knocking and ringing in 
vain at the outer door, and who in- 
sisted on selling me lithographs, and 
soap, and hair-pins, and brushes. After 
that it was necessary to come to an 
understanding with Madame Lander- 
neau. ‘Qh, of course, since Ma- 
demoiselle insists upon it,” she said, 
and as she went away I heard her 
muttering to herself and grunting, 
“Ugh! as obstinate as a Bretonne!” 
Madame Landerneau was a Normandy 
woman, and believed no good thing 
could come out of Brittany. 

I sat still, wondering whether the 
door would be opened or not. After 
the third appeal to the bell I owned 
that Madame Landerneau had proved 
the stronger, and got up meekly to 
open the door myself. I was rewarded 
by seeing a princess in disguise—the 
girl with the brown eyes and the blond 
hair, hair that looked as if all the hair- 
dressers in St. Aignan had been spend- 
ing the morning over it. She stood 
and curtsied low, with mingled grace 
and pride, a princess if ever there was 
one. I curtsied too, and bid her enter. 

‘* Mademoiselle,” she said, as she 
dropped into the seat of honour, my 
biggest arm-chair, “a letter was brought 
to us this morning which was directed 
to me—or rather to a person with a 
name much resembling mine. The post- 
man, seeing no street marked, concluded 
it must be for me. I am Blanche Tré- 
guier, and I did not know there was 
another person of the same name in 
St. Aignan or out of it. We did not 
know the handwriting, and, hearing 
there was a strange lady lodging in this 
house, my mother thought I had better 
show her the letter, as she might be its 
owner.” 

The letter was mine; my corre- 
spondent, a woman who never remem- 
bers street or number, and keeps no 
address-book. It is a wonder how any 
of her letters get to their owners. It 
was a wonder I got mine, then. 

“My name is Blanche Tregaye,” I 
said, “and I, too, did not know that 
there was another of the name in St. 
Aignan or out of it. I am Cornish, 
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Mademoiselle ; you should be Bretonne, 
I think.” 

“Yes, I am Bretonne,” said the 
girl, with proud humility. “ But—lI 
have very few relations.” 

Was she afraid I was going to claim 
relationship? Had she been Cornish, 
I should certainly have called her 
“cousin.” But I had not even Cornish 
cousins. I was without a relation in 
the world. I told her so. 

“That must be rather dull,” she 
said, gazing away I know not where 
with her unfathomable brown eyes. “I 
should not like that. On the mother’s 
side I have a few relations, and—I 
have Mamma.” 

“Tf it is agreeable to Madame Tré- 
guier, I will do myself the honour to 
make her acquaintance,” I said, feeling 
curious to know what the mother of 
my princess in disguise was like. 

Blanche Tréguier answered that her 
mother would be enchanted ; but there 
was a want of alacrity in the tone in 
which she said the words which warned 
me it was possible Madame Tréguier 
would be anything but enchanted. 

Madame Tréguier, my landlady in- 
formed me, was a widow lady who 
kept the bureau de tabac—tobacconist’s 
shop,—tobacco being a Government mo- 
nopoly, the places in which it is sold 
are not styled shops, but bureavx—in 
Rue de l’Epéron. She was as poor as a 
rat, but would take nothing from any- 
body, friends or relations ; she preferred 
keeping her bureau and being inde- 
pendent, like a bourgeoise. The girl 
was well enough, she always had a smile 
for you as she passed. But the mother 
was a regular Bretonne, proud down 
to the end of her skinny fingers. 

I found Madame Tréguier, indeed, 
very proud. Had it not been that 
Blanche, with all her pride, had a 
certain winsome way about her, I think 
I should have not repeated my visit. 
I believe Madame Tréguier considered 
me a doubtful character. I was a 
woman who lived alone, who had 
arrived at St. Aignan by the diligence; 
with plenty of boxes, it was true, but 
no maid. She did not know that I 
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had only travelled in the diligence 
because I wanted to know what it 
was Jike, that I never intended to 
trust myself to it a second time, and 
that I had no maid because I had 
broken loose from my English Sarah 
after bearing her tyranny for fifteen 
years. Everybody was getting emanci- 
pated, and why not I? 

But I found the way to Madame 
Tréguier’s heart at last. One day I put 
on a wonderful cashmere shawl sixty 
years old, and paid Madame a visit in 
her bureau, where she sat in a cloud 
of smoke. She rose up quite flurried 
and distressed. 

“You here, Mademoiselle? This is 
no place for you. The duties of my 
position keep me here, but I have a 
drawing-room for my friends upstairs. 
You will find Blanche there.” 

But I sat down resolutely in spite of 
the horrible smoke, saying that I was 
in the mood for an hour’s chat with 
her, and had sought her where I knew 
she was to be found. That hour’s 
sitting, and my ancient shawl, won Ma- 
dame Tréguier’s poor proud heart. “I 
like those old patterns so much better 
than the modern ones,” said the poor 
woman, taking up one end of the faded 
garment. “This reminds me of the 
shawl my grandmother—she was a 
Plouergast — had given to her on her 
wedding-day. She often told me about 
it.” 

I said I loved old things, and would 
like to see it. “ Alas, I have it not,” 
she said, with a blush and a sigh. 
Some time afterwards I learnt that the 
shawl, along with other heirlooms of still 
greater value and antiquity, had been 
sold to her cousin, a Plouergast, and wife 
of the Préfet of Clermont, to enable her 
to send Blanche to the Sacré Coeur for 
a year. That year of schooling, just at 
the time of her first communion, was 
all the regular instruction the child had 
ever had. It was a comfort to poor 
Madame Tréguier to think that her 
property had not passed out of the 
family ; and it was a comfort too to 
think that Blanche had for a short time 
been associated with girls of her own 
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rank. The first communion “was, natu- 
rally, an epoch in girls’ lives. They 
dated later events from it, and remem- 
bered in after-life who had been their 
companions on the first communion-day. 

“If Blanche is ever able to mix in 
society,” said Madame Tréguier, “she 
has the nucleus of a set of acquaintances. 
My position can never be humbler, and 
I may rise. I do not see how, but I 
like to think it possible, for Blanche’s 
sake.” 

Meanwhile, Blanche’s existence was 
dull and colourless enough. Her young 
companions of the Sacre Coeur had for- 
gotten her. Now and then a friend of 
her mother’s, neither so poor nor so 
proud, nor perhaps her equal in birth, 
would spend a dull half-hour in the little 
sitting-room. Once a month Madame 
allowed herself a Sunday evening out, 
and then Blanche accompanied her to a 
whist-party at Madame la Présidente’s. 
But the poor child confided to me that 
she hated whist, and would stay at home, 
only that then her mother would have 
to carry the lantern herself. Poor 
things! their energies were all bent to 
the solving of the sad and difficult prob- 
lem : How to look like gentlewomen on 
a thousand francs a year ! 

“TI sometimes think,” said Blanche 
one day, “that it is a great pity I was 
ever born. If I were out of the way, 
my mother would be able to spend twice 
as much upon herself. I shall be glad 
when I am twenty-five, because then I 
shall be able to go to market alone, 
since it is only round the corner of 
the next street. When I think of all 
the money that old Filoméne Batz has 
had for going to market with me ever 
since I was a child of eleven, I fee] quite 
angry ; and really, when I pay the old 
creature every month, though ’tis but a 
trifle, I feel as if it were my heart's 
blood. If I had all the money in a box 
that Mamma has paid her these years, 
how happy I should be!” 

“And what would you do with it, 
my pet?” 

“T should put it by, and add to it 
little by little,” she said in an eager 
whisper. “And in some years from 
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this I should have enough, adding what 
I get by embroidery, to buy Mamma a 
shawl to wear when she goes to church 
every morning. I can’t bear her to go 
to the five o’clock mass, the servants’ 
mass, as she does all the year round,” 
said Blanche impatiently. “ If she had 
not me to maintain, she would be able 
to have a real cashmere, and pay some 
one to take care of the bureau while she 
went to High Mass, like allthe St. Aignan 
ladies. Oh, I know, I have calculated 
it many times. When I think of all 
poor Mamma has endured,” she con- 
tinued, “it makes me so sad, that I 
can’t say my prayers properly. And of 
course Mamma must feel her position 
much more than I do mine, for I am 
only a baron’s daughter, but she is the 
daughter of a marquis.” 

Wewere in Madame Tréguier’s kitchen 
and Blanche was at her wash-tub when 
she made this speech. So these were 
all Blanche’s aspirations at eighteen ! 

One spring morning, Blanche, who 
had been busy with her household work 
since five o’clock, came hastily into my 
sitting-room, exclaiming, “It is too 
detestable!” with a little angry stamp 
of her foot, as she stopped in front of 
me. 

“ What is too detestable?” I asked 
coolly, rather amused at the proud little 
thing’s babyish petulance. 

“ Everything! My cap!”—she tore 
it off her head—“the pitcher ! He—yes, 
he is a most detestable, forward, pre- 
suming young man !” 

Was it possible any one could have 
been rude to Blanche? I began in my 
turn to feel angry, and begged her to 
tell me all. 

Blanche, instead, began to cry bitterly. 
“Tt was not meant for an insult, per- 
haps,” she sobbed, as soon as she could 
speak ; “but it is quite as bad as if it 
were. I feel insulted whether he meant 
it or not.” 

By degrees I got her to tell me what 
it was. She had forgotten to fetch water 
from the well in the court the night 
before, and had been obliged therefore 
to go down that morning. She had 
waited till seven o'clock, because the 
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servants belonging to the four families 
who took their water from that well 
would have got their supplies by that 
time, and if no one saw Blanche drawing 
water, no one would be reminded of 
Madame Tréguier’s want of a servant. 

“ Of course,” said Blanche, drying her 
eyes for a minute, “I know they know 
we keep no servant, but if they don’t 
see me doing menial work, I don’t care.” 

“My poor little ostrich! And this 
time a servant did see you—a man- 
servant, was it?” 

“ No, ah no, it was a great deal worse 
than that,” Blanche sobbed, leaning her 
head on my lap. “ It was a gentleman 
who saw me! I had stopped to take 
breath, for the pitcher was heavy. 
And he was running downstairs, and 
then he said something—I don’t know 
what—and seized hold of the pitcher. I 
never gave him leave. He actually 
carried it up to our door. I was struck 
dumb; I didn’t even say ‘ Thank you ;’ 
and | am very glad I didn’t. The im- 
pertinence of those young men !” 

I tried to persuade Blanche that the 
young man had only been moved by a 
proper feeling of compassion at seeing 
a young woman toiling upstairs with a 
heavy pitcher. But Blanche did not 
choose to take that view of the matter. 

“ If he had supposed me to be a young 
lady he would have waited till I had 
given him leave, before venturing to 
touch anything belonging tome. I will 
take care never to be mistaken for a 
bourgeoise again. I will wear a hideous 
woollen thing on my head instead of a 
cap, and I will fetch water before any 
one in the house is stirring, or else go 
without.” 

“And deprive your mother of her 
morning coffee, proud, selfish child ?” 

“T can’t help it,” said Blanche de- 
fiantly. “If 1 were rich, oh then I’d 
be humble enough! But my pride is 
all I’ve got, and I mean to keep it.” 

One day, about a month after this, 
Madame Tréguier sent me a message to 
beg I would come to her in her bureau. 
I went down, wondering what could be 
her need of me; for, though by going 
there once I had in a manner established 
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a claim on her friendship, I had never 
ventured there again, except to buy 
postage-stamps. 

She told me in little disjointed hurried 
sentences, while people were going in 
and out,—for it was market-day, and all 
the country people were getting their 
snuff-boxes and tobacco-pouches filled 
for the week,—that she had had an offer 
of marriage for Blanche, and that she 
was in a puzzle, and wanted to talk it 
all over. I knew well enough the com- 
fort of being able to talk a thing over, 
so I ensconced myself behind the counter, 
and actually sold two sous’ worth of to- 
bacco for Madame, while she told me 
what lay on her mind. 

The name of the young man was 
Tristan de Kermartin ; he was a sous- 
lieutenant in a regiment of the line. He 
was as noble and as proud as the Tré- 
guiers, “ but, thank Heaven !” said poor 
Madame with a sigh, “not in such narrow 
circumstances.” But yet he was far 
from rich, and if Blanche married him, 
she would be obliged to be a careful 
housekeeper. M. de Kermartin had 
been most explicit as to his family and 
circumstances. The great hitch—that of 
Blanche’s want of money—he did not 
choose to consider a hitch at all. As 
for the caution-money required by 
Government before an officer is allowed 
to marry, he had offered to supply it all 
himself. 

“Tt shows that he really wishes to 
marry Blanche,” said Madame Tréguier, 
with a mixture of pride and pleasure 
and sadness. “But oh! to think that I 
have not even adowry of three thousand 
five hundred francs for my poor child !” 

When Madame Tréguier had said all 
she wished to say, I left her, promising 
to run in again in a day or two. She 
was going to see her confessor about it, 
she said, and should probably abide by 
his decision. I believe M. de Ker- 
martin’s genealogy made her more in- 
clined to him than anything else. When 
I went to Madame Tréguier’s two days 
after, I found the confessor there, and a 
young man, a good-looking fellow, who- 
was M. de Kermartin. Then it was 
all settled! I thought Blanche had 
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made up her mind easily enough, but 
of course it was no affair of mine. I 
felt glad I had heard all Madame’s talk 
without offering a single word of advice. 
I would not for any consideration have 
accepted the responsibility of that young 
creature’s weal or woe, in ever so small 
a degree, 

“‘ Mademoiselle,” said Blanche, when 
the two gentlemen were gone ; “do you 
know who he is? He is the detestable 
young man!” 

Madame Tréguier looked mystified. 
“Blanche,” she said, reproachfully ; 
“M. le Curé told you you had but to 
say a word, and. P 

“Oh, Maman, I am well content,” 
laughed Blanche; “I daresay I may 
get used to him in time.” 

The wooing went smoothly enough, I 
believe, but I saw little of Blanche for 
some time. One day, when I was ac- 
cusing her to myself of being fickle, 
and debating whether I would go and see 
her or stand upon my dignity and wait 
for her to come and see me, she came in 
suddenly, announcing that she had some- 
thing very particular to ask me about. 

“ Mademoiselle, I want to earn some 
money! I’ve wanted to before, but 
now I really must. M. Tristan has 
been talking to Mamma about the cau- 
tion-money. He wants—that is—he 
doesn’t want to wait. But I—the 
more I think, the more I dislike the 
idea of his giving it. He would be 
buying me—and I'll be bought by no- 
body,” said Blanche, scornfully. “If 
three thousand five hundred francs are 
necessary for me to marry, they shall 
come from my hand—and I'll be be- 
holden to nobody for them.” 

“If you really wish to earn money,” 
T said, “I would advise your setting up 
ashop, close to your mother’s. You 
might set up a wool shop, or something 
of that sort, and get on very well, I 
daresay.” 

“* But the capital ?” 

“T would supply that. I have the 
means.” 

“Dear, kind, good Mademoiselle! 
But no, I should be in your debt, and I 
could not bear that. It seems to me 





I should not love you as I do if I owed 
you money.” 

“That would be unjust to me, 
Blanche.” 

“Perhaps. But I can’t help myself, 
you know I can’t. If I knew I could 
pay you back instantly, I'd take the 
money without hesitation. But there! 
what is the good of talking? I know 
Mamma would die rather than see me 
keep a shop. Try to think of some- 
thing else, Mademoiselle, pray.” 

I did think of something else, to 
which Madame Tréguier was brought 
with some difficulty to give her consent. 
I found for Blanche a place as nursery- 
governess in an English family, where 
she would have forty pounds a year. 
Poor child! she danced for joy when I 
told her the situation was hers if she 
would accept it. I warned her that 
she would be homesick and worried, 
and vexed in a thousand ways; that 
she must make up her mind to endure 
without complaining. 

“I'll care for nothing, so long as I 
earn this money for myself,” was her 
resolute answer. 

Four years after this, I went to St. 
Aignan to see the Tréguiers. Blanche 
was at home. Her employer's children 
had grown beyond her teaching, and 
she was going to look for another 
situation. M. de Kermartin was there 
too; he had come to beg that there 
might be no further delay. War had 
been declared with Austria; his regi- 
ment might be ordered to Italy at any 
moment. Of the three thousand five 
hundred francs Blanche had set herself 
to earn, nine hundred were still wanting. 
He entreated Blanche to accept the 
nine hundred and make him happy. If 
the regiment once received orders to 
march, it would be too late. 

Blanche was immoveable. “I will 
never be bought for nine hundred 
francs!” she said, scornfully, when M. 
de Kermartin was gone, and I, feeling 
drawn towards him, began to plead his 
cause. 

“He is good, he is faithful, as you 
say,” she cried; “but I cannot do it. 
Alas! do not ask me, Mademoiselle.” 
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Would she take the money from me ? 
Call it a loan or a gift, as she pleased. 
I was ready and anxious to give it. 

“What! Begin my married life in 
debt? Never!” 

All our arguments were thrown away, 
and I believe both M. de Kermartin 
and I left St. Aignan with our hearts 
feeling sore towards Blanche. He was 
ordered off with his regiment to Italy. 

My anger vanished, however, when 
Madame Tréguier wrote telling me that 
her daughter was wearing herself out 
with anxiety ; and when Blanche wrote, 
confessing that she had been too proud, 
and that she wished, now it was too 
late, that she had taken my money. 
In August, I went again to St. Aignan. 
Then followed the days of Magenta and 
Solferino; days of illumination and 
speechifying and horrible carnage. Pro- 
clamations were made by the Maire. 
The army had performed prodigies of 
valour. The inhabitants were invited to 
decorate their house-fronts and light up 
their windows; and “ Vive l’Empereur !” 
cried the tambour and his following of 
ragamuffins, 

On one of these sad lit-up nights, 
when Blanche, after putting three wax 
candles in each window, had gone into 
her room to cry by herself, Madame 
Tréguier got a letter from the colonel of 
M. Tristan’s regiment. He had got his 
captaincy, he had got the cross of the 
Legion of Honour; for he, too, had 
performed prodigies of valour. And 
now, with a broken arm and a head cut 
open, the poor fellow had begged his 
colonel to write and ask Madame Tré- 
guier and her daughter to meet him at 
Toulon. The invalids were being sent 
home, and he would be among them. 

“He must be out of his mind to ask 
such a thing,” said Madame Tréguier to 
me. “He does not reflect on the ex- 
pense. And even had I the money, 
how could I leave the bureau? He 
ought to know, that if I could afford to 
pay an assistant I should not sit behind 
the counter myself.” 

She would have written to excuse 
herself from coming, but I prevented 
her. I made her understand that I 


wished to do something to show my 
regard for M. de Kermartin, and that 
my taking her place as her daughter's 
travelling companion would show it 
sufficiently. There was a moment’s 
hesitation, but the request was put so 
as to shield her pride—it was not her- 
self I was anxious to oblige—and she 
consented. 

That night Blanche and I set off; 
poor Blanche made no objection to 
taking my money now. 

“Had I but listened to you,” she 
said to me, as the diligence rolled and 
jolted along in the darkness, “I might 
have been on my way to nurse my 
husband.” 

I did what I could to cheer her up. 
The best thing was the travelling as 
fast as express trains and posthorses 
could take us to Toulon. Leaving 
Blanche at the hotel, I went to the 
Ministére de la Guerre to find out 
whether the invalids of M. de Kermar- 
tin’s regiment had arrived, and was told 
that a thousand, of which his company 
formed a part, would enter to-morrow. 

“ Will the invalids walk, Monsieur?” 
I inquired in surprise. 

“Those that have legs will walk, 
those that have none will ride,” was the 
answer. 

Blanche’s spirits rose when I told her 
that M. de Kermartin would probably 
march with his company. 

“T ought to be thankful his legs are 
all right, at least,” she said. 

Early on the morrow we drove out- 
side the Porte d’Italie, intending to wait 
there for the arrival of the soldiers. 
But we were told that no carriages 
would be allowed to stand till they had 
marched past. We had no alternative 
but to send the carriage back and stand 
waiting under a broiling sun in the midst 
of the filthy, noisy crowd that collected 
outside the Porte as the morning went 
by. Blanche made no complaint, but 
stood looking for the cloud of dust in 
the distance. At last they appeared, 
ragged, haggard, limping, the brave, vic- 
torious thousand. Every now and then, 
some one would rush forward from the 
crowd and clasp a poor fellow round 
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the neck and drag him back into a group 
of people, more than half women ; and 
there would be vociferatings and em- 
bracings and words of tenderness inter- 
mingled with vile swearing. Blanche 
looked at one group. “I envy those 
creatures; nothing restrains them,” she 
said bitterly, and turned away. The 
ragged victors marched past, Blanche 
with strained eyes looking from one to 
the other. When the last rank had 
entered the Porte d’ Italie, she turned to 
me with a cry: “ He is not here, he is 
dead !” 

The crowd had receded; she and I 
were left alone. I took her inside the 
archway, and begged a corporal on duty 
to let us sit for a moment on the bench. 
He was civil, and ordered a soldier to 
fetch Blanche a cup of water. The man 
brought it in a tincup. Blanche took it 
weeping: “Has my poor Tristan always 
had water to drink, even out of a tin 
cup, I wonder?” shesaid. I left her on 
the bench, and peeped out into the hot, 
glaring road. I saw a few poor stragglers 
on crutches. I went up to one of them 
and stopped him. “ Tell me, mon brave,” 
said I, putting a gold piece into his hand, 
“do you know anything of M. le Capi- 
taine de Kermartin ?” 

The poor fellow stared dully at the 
money; he was past being thankful. 
“M. le Capitaine is coming in waggon 
number three, if he is alive,” he said in 
a hoarse faint voice, and hobbled on 
after his comrades. We sat till the 
waggons appeared, and then we followed 
number three—Blanche giving a little 
gasp whenever a jolt or a roll occurred 
—on to the gate of the military hospital. 

I took Blanche back to the hotel, and 
went out to find the chaplain of the 
regiment. He helped me to inquire of 
the right people, and also made inquiries 
himself ; and we were told that M. de 
Kermartin had gone into hospital with 
fever, and that friends and relations 
would be admitted the next morning 
at ten o'clock. “If M. de Kermartin’s 
illness takes an unfavourable turn, I 
shall be sent for to administer the last 
sacraments,” said the chaplain. “ Is 
there any message you would like me 
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to give, in case there happens to be a 
lucid interval before the last agony ?” 

I asked him to come with me to the 
hotel where Blanche was. I explained 
to her what his errand was, and left 
them together; for I felt that such a 
last message was not for me to hear. 

We waited long next morning at the 
hospital gate before the clock struck 
ten. It was at any rate better for 
Blanche to wait there than in our room 
at the hotel, faneying that my watch 
and the hotel clocks were wrong, and 
that she would be defrauded of one 
minute of the short interview allowed. 
We were conducted to a ward upstairs, 
and were just entering when a bell 
was heard ringing at the end of the 
corridor and our conductor bid us stand 
aside ; the Host was coming. From 
every door in the corridor appeared 
figures, infirmary attendants, convales- 
cents, Sisters of Charity, who all knelt 
as it passed. Our conductor followed, 
and signed to us to follow. ‘“ Who is it 
for?” I whispered. ‘Some officer who 
only came yesterday,” was the answer. 
The little procession stopped half-way 
down the ward, the Sisters of Charity 
knelt round a bed, we knelt too; such of 
the invalids as could move turned them- 
selves on their narrow beds, and signed 
themselves reverently. 

“Thank God! it is not Tristan,” 
Blanche whispered, stealing her hand 
into mine. She remained on her knees 
till the little service was over and the 
priest had quitted the ward. “Let us 
go on now,” she said, as she rose com- 
forted. 

The Sister who had been kneeling 
near us now came up and asked whom 
we sought. 

“ M. de Kermartin.” 

“ Behold him!” she answered, indi- 
cating with her hand the bed on which 
the dying person lay to whom the last 
sacraments had just been administered. 

“Are you sure? Oh, ma saeur, it 
is impossible, M. de Kermartin is quite 
a young man,” we whispered both 
together. 

The Sister went to the head of the 
bed and looked at the man’s face. She 
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signed to Blanche to come nearer. ‘He 
has got a silk chain with a little medal 
attached to it, round his neck. Come, 
and see whether you recognise it. He 
won't know you ; don’t be afraid.” 

Blanche stepped forward, dragging 
me by the hand. She went close, then 
gave acry and started back. ‘“ Hush, 
no noise !” warned the Sister. 

“My hair, my medal, my Tristan ! 
O Tristan, Tristan!” the poor child 
cried, flinging herself down by the 


“ Hush, Mademoiselle, you disturb a 
dying man,” said the Sister. “ You 
must leave the ward.” 

But Blanche had got hold of a poor 
maimed hand that lay on the coverlet, 
and was kissing it and weeping over it. 
Instead of making her leave the ward 
the Sister turned away her head. “Poor 
thing,” she said. ‘This is a sad case. 
His sister, doubtless. Madame, you 
will be able to tell the family that every- 
thing was done that could be done. 
But he came in too late. What with 
the fatigue and the heat, gangrene set 
in, and amputation of the broken arm 
did no good. He sank immediately. 
It will be all over in an hour or two. 
You had better take Mademoiselle away. 
She has been here quite long enough.” 

Just then there came a change over 
the face of the sufferer. He opened his 
eyes, and seemed partly to recognise 
Blanche. 

“ Poor Blanche, cruel Blanche ! 


l’Emp—" 


Vive 





Blanche Tréguier. 


“The ward is to be cleared instantly. 
Mesdames, you must go. Not one in- 
stant longer,” said the Sister, peremp- 
torily, as Blanche prayed to be allowed 
to remain. As she took us out by one 
door, the surgeons entered by another. 

That evening we two attended poor 
Tristan’s funeral. I had thought of one 
thing which had not yet occurred to 
Blanche. I had made arrangements by 
which the grave became her private 
property for ever. For a fair sum of 
money one may have the certainty that 
the grave of a departed friend will rest 
inviolate. If this is considered a pri- 
vilege not worth securing, the plot of 
ground is liable to be used for a new 
tenant after a limited number of years. 
I took Blanche home to her mother. 
There was only one little outburst from 
her, as we looked our last at Toulon 
from the carriage windows. “Ah! he 
never knew how much I loved him! I 
never knew myself till now. Hence- 
forth my whole life shall be one prayer 
for him. That wretched money I was 
so proud to earn all alone, shall be spent 
in masses for his soul.” 

Ten years after Tristan’s death I went 
to St. Aignan and saw Blanche, and we 
went together to the commemorative 
service in the church on All Souls’ day. 
“T think he must be happy,” she said, 
as we walked home. “I think ten 
years of praying must be worth some- 
thing. But if it has been worth some- 
thing, it will still be worth something. 
So I shall go on.” 











HYMN ON THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
BY THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


Ir was remarked to me by a friend that he knew of no modern English Hymn on 
the Transfiguration—an incident of the Gospel narrative so remarkable in itself, so 
full of manifold instruction, and so frequently read in our Church Services, and 
which perhaps more fully than any other single scene contains the concentration of 
the main lessons of our Lord’s Life on Earth. 

There is none other which brings together so many characteristic points: the 
contrast and contact with the miseries of the world, the connexion with the 
choicest spirits of the Old and of the New Dispensation, the Ideal of human 
life, the near prospect of the Death and Passion, and the revelation of the 
Divine Will as the main purpose of the Advent. 

It is certainly curious that no Hymn bearing on this subject is to be found in 
Sir Roundell Palmer’s “ Book of Praise,” nor in the “ Christian Year.” It isa 
remarkable instance of the tendency of Christian devotion to avoid the lessons to 
be derived from the general scenes of the Gospel narrative, just as the Medieval 
pilgrimages omitted Capernaum and the Plain of Gennesareth. 

In accordance with this suggestion, I have endeavoured (as in a Hymn written 
some years ago on the Ascension) to combine, as far as was possible, the various 
thoughts connected with the scene. 


I. 


“ Master, it is good to be 
High on the mountain here with Thee :” 
Here, in an ampler, purer air, 
Above the stir of toil and care, 
Of hearts! distraught with doubt and grief, 
Believing in their unbelief, 
Calling Thy servants, all in vain, 
To ease them of their bitter pain. 


II, 


“ Master, it is good to be 

Where rest the souls that talk with Thee :” 
Where stand reveal’d to mortal gaze 

The? great old saints of other days ; 

Who once receiv’d on Horeb’s height 

The® eternal laws of truth and right ; 

Or* caught the still small whisper, higher 
Than storm, than earthquake, or than fire. 


1 Mark ix. 16-29. 2 Mark ix. 4. 
* Deut. v. 5. 4 1 Kings xix. 12. 
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Ill. 


“‘ Master, it is good to be 
With Thee, and with Thy faithful Three.” 
Here,! where the Apostle’s heart of rock 
Is nerv’d against temptation’s shock ; 
Here, where the Son of Thunder learns 
‘The thought that breathes, and word that burns ;’ 
Here, where on eagle’s wings we move 
With him whose last best creed is Love. 


IV. 


“Master, it is good to be 
Entrane’d, enwrapt, alone with Thee ;” 
Watching the glistering raiment glow, 
Whiter? than Hermon’s whitest snow ; 
The human lineaments that shine 
Irradiant*? with a light Divine: 
Till we too change from grace to grace* 
Gazing on that transfigur’d Face. 


“ Master, it is good to be 
In life’s worst anguish close to Thee.” 
Within® the overshadowing cloud 
Which wraps us in its awful shroud, 
We® wist not what to think or say, 
Our spirits sink in sore dismay ; 
They tell us’ of the dread “‘ Decease ”— 
But yet to linger here is peace. 


VI. 


“Master, it is good to be 
Here® on the Holy Mount with Thee :” 
When darkling in the depths of night, 
When dazzled with excess of light, 
We bow before the heavenly Voice 
That bids bewilder’d souls rejoice, 
Though love wax cold, and faith be dim— 
“ This® is my Son—O hear ye Him.” 


1 Mark ix. 2. 2 Mark ix. 13. 3 Matt. xvii. 2. 
4 2 Cor. iii. 18. ® Luke ix. 34. ® Mark ix. 6. 
7 Luke ix. 31. ® 9 Pet. i. 17. ® Matt. xvii. 5. 
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I have subsequently fallen in with another Hymn on the same subject, but 
from another point of view. I venture, with its gifted author's permission, to 
insert it, as supplying a phase of the wonderful scene which the plan of the 
Hymn, given above, could hardly admit. 


“Stay, Master, stay, upon this heavenly hill; 
A little longer let us linger still ; 
With these two mighty ones of old beside, 
Near to the Awful Presence still abide: 
Before the throne of light we trembling stand, 
And catch a glimpse into the spirit-land. 


“Stay, Master, stay! we breathe a purer air; 
This life is not the life that waits us there: 
Thoughts, feelings, flashes, glimpses, come and go; 
We cannot speak them—nay, we do not know: 
Wrapt in this cloud of light, we seem to be 
The thing we fain would grow—eternally.” 


“No!” saith the Lord, “the hour is past; we go: 
Our home, our life, our duties lie below. 
While here we kneel upon the mount of prayer, 
The plough lies waiting in the furrow there: 
Here we sought God that we might know His will: 
There we must do it—serve Him—seek Him still.” 


If man aspires to reach the throne of God, 
O’er the dull plains of earth must lie the road. 
He who best does his lowly duty here, 

Shall mount the highest in a nobler sphere: 
At God’s own feet our spirits seek their rest, 
And he is nearest Him who serves Him best.! 


There is yet one other Hymn of earlier days—which has its basis in the 
Transfiguration, but which is in fact only another form of the “ Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.” Itis the “Lines written” by Herbert Knowles “in Richmond 
Churchyard, Yorkshire ;”—the beautiful cemetery which hangs on the slope of 
the hill under the parish church, overlooking the Swale. I give the first and 
last stanzas. 


Methinks it is good to be here ; 
If Thou wilt, let us build—but for whom? 
Nor Elias nor Moses appear, 
But the shadows of eve that encompass the gloom, 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the tomb. 


1 “ Scenes from the Life of Jesus,” by 8. Greg, p. 194. 
No. 126.—vou. xx1. NN 
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The first Tabernacle to Hope we will build 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise; 
The second to Faith which ensures it fulfilled, 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice, 


Who bequeathed us them both when He rose from the skies. 


There are five Latin Hymns on the Transfiguration, given in Daniel’s 
“ Thesaurus Hymnologicus,” vol. v. pp. 288—290, Nos. 566—570. Of these 
Nos. 566 and 570 have some merit. In the Breviary for the Feast of the 
Transfiguration (August 14) is a short Hymn, “ Amor Jesu dulcissime.” There 
is also a Hymn of S. Cosmas, translated by Dr. Neale, given in “‘ Hymns used 
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in the Parish Church of Bethnal Green,” No. 351. It brings out forcibly one 


idea of the scene; but is too much mixed up with the legendary doctrine of 
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PHILOSOI 
Neary three years ago I had the good 
fortune to be present at a large meeting 
of German naturalists and physicians. 
Possibly, a sketch of the great dinner 
which then took place may amuse those 
who are only acquainted with the more 
sober festivities of a “ British Asso- 
ciation.” 

The “ Naturforscher und Aerzte” held 
their forty-first meeting, from the 18th 
to the 24th of September, 1867, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, a city rich alike 
in relics of the past and facts of the 
present; where dim old gables look 
down on a turmoil of traffic and com- 
merce ; where a few steps take you from 
the broad “ Zeil,” with its brilliant shops 
and plate-glass windows, to the narrow, 
crooked “Juden-strasse,” whose sign- 
boards are written in Hebrew, and whose 
grimy dark houses meet overhead. 

The year 1867 found gloom in Frank- 
fort. The glory of independence had 
yanished from the city with the tripartite 
garrison of Prussians, Austrians, and 
Bavarians who had once guarded it, 
more from each other than from the 
outer world. Frankfort was all Prussian 
now, its wealth laid under heavy con- 
tribution to the expense of the war; 
and bitter, in these early days of an- 
nexation, was the hatred borne to the 
new rulers. The “ Association” shared 
heartily in the general discontent, and 
mingled politics with science more than 
is the English custom. 

The meetings of the “ Versammlung 
were held in a convenient building in 
the centre of the town. Here, in a 
large hall, the dinner was given on 
the first day of meeting, Wednesday, 
September 18th. It began by daylight, 
as early as half-past four. There was 
neither ceremony of evening dress nor 
the 
tables ran 


” 


feast. Four long narrow 
down the room, with flags placed on 
them inscribed “ Botanik,” “ Chemie,” 
“ Zoologie,” &c., so that the guests, no 


HERS AT 


PLAY. 


less than four hundred in number, might 
cording to their se- 
A shorter table cl yssed 
the upper end of the hall. Here, in the 
chair of the pre sid nt, 
the well-known Dr. Spi ss of Frankfort, 
whom many English hay thank for 
good advice in the f baths 
suited to their needs. Behind the pre- 
sident’s seat was a high desk with a 
rostrum, from which all speeches had to 
be made. At the lower end of the hall 
a strong orchestra and chorus were 
posted. In another poi difference 
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al sciences. 


centre, Was the 
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int of 
from English custom, I venture to ascribe 
*“* sweetness and light,” greater than our 
own, to the Germans. It was, as a dis 
tinguished American visitor put it, “not 
a stag dinner.” Certainly me n were in 
a very large majority, but the fifteen or 
twenty ladies present were guests ho- 
noured at the table, and not spectators 
relegated to a gallery. An English lady 
indeed was seated next the president. 
All arrangements struck one as of 
homely style, prepared only for good 
fellowship and easy enjoyment. No 
fastidious tastes were to be — 
with snowy linen, jewel-like glass, and 
delicate flowers ; but of good company 
there was no lack, for the tables were 
lined with the earnest, clever faces of 
the men of science, natural and comfort- 
able in their morning dress. We were 
made to that the cartes of the 
dinner were in German, withgut a word 
of French. The result was an unin- 


notic eC 


telligible bill of fare; and the “ Ver- 
sammlung” might better have shown 
its contempt for France in the usual 
vay, by using French words for all 


the technicalities of 
and dancing. 

To every guest at the dinner was 
given a song-book, compiled for the 
Dr. Hoffmann-Donner, who 
is well estee med among men of science 
for his care of a large asylum for the 
insane, near ankfort, and popular 
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among children as the author of 
“Struwel Peter.” This “ Liederbuch” of 
his contains about a hundred scientific 
songs, ranged under various heads, as 
“Songs for our Forty-first Meeting,” 
“ Medicine,” “ Anatomy and Physi- 
ology,” “Anthropology, Zoology, Miner- 
alogy,” &c., &c. A few songs are taken 
from Goethe, Kotzebue, and others; a 
few are in rhyming Latin verses; the 
most part are written by Hoffmann- 
Donner and other German savants. 
The most amusing among them com- 
bine science of the Darwin school with 
a curious extravagance of fun. The 
technical terms of each science are accu- 
rately used, and, indeed, some anatomical 
songs are too “professional” in detail 
for translation here. 

What earthly good a song-book could 
be to so intellectual an assembly per- 
plexed us visitors greatly. However, 
light soon dawned, for the proceedings 
of the dinner began, after a short speech 
from the president, with a song of Hoff- 
mann-Donner’s, curious in metre and 
earnestly German in idea, as one verse 
will sufficiently show :— 

In mighty conflict ye may wield your 

weapons 
All ye who differ, for in sooth 
Each man should struggle freely and with 
honour 
For that which lives to him, his truth ; 
But at our feast, bound in fellowship’s bands, 
Foes shall clasp gladly their reconciled hands. 

The tune for this was played through 

first by the orchestra, then sung by the 


chorus; but in the last two lines of 


each verse, to the confusion of our 
English ideas, the distinguished com- 
pany lifted up their voices and sang, as 
if it were the most natural thing in the 
world for them to do. The song was 
followed by loud applause, and by the 
soup. Then Dr. Spiess rose and spoke: 
“‘ Meine Damen und Herren, if it pleases 
you we will now sing ‘The Gorilla’s 
Lament,’ on page eleven of our song- 
book.” No need for the chorus-singers 
this time. The orchestra played a good 
old tune, ind the Association sang ; and 
be it recorded that we English visitors 
sang also, between our soup and our 
second course, all sang, with a fine 


swing, and shouting with laughter here 
and there ; while any hit which seemed 
specially to touch any philosopher pre- 
sent was emphasized by the merriment 
and pointing fingers of his neighbours. 


All bright in the moonlight it gleams, 
The placid Nyanza Sea ; 
By the bank, on a stone with thick moss 
overgrown, 
A gorilla reclines mournfully. 
So deeply he sighs and he lashes his breast, 
And mightily rends he his hair, 
His lament now he drones, interrupted with 
groans, 
Right out on the dull midnight air. 
** Ah ! woe is me! what have I learnt ! 
In childhood by ignorance blest, 
I believed, but in vain, that the prize I should 
gain, 
The monarch of monkeys confest. 
Now, urged by the cursed desire to he wise, 
I’ve gained the rebuke of my vanity ; 
My development ceased, and has left me a 
beast, 
An unfinished piece of humanity. 
“Oh! what might I not have become— 
A poet, an author renowned ; 
A professor of note, with a star-spangled coat, 
*Midst Hofraths and councillors found. 
Admitting no peer in diplomacy’s wiles 
Had I once had a fair opportunity, 
At Frankfort 1 ween, in the Bund I had been 
The champion of Fatherland’s unity. 


‘Or else, on the resonant keys, 
With thund’ring quadrumancus chords, 
I had stormed in grand fashion, like Liszt in 
his passion, 
While an audience enraptured applauds. 
As athlete, how would I with muscles of steel 
Each foe have confounded and scorned, 
Till the crowd shouted round, and my victory 
crowned, 
And with oak-leaves my forehead adorned. 


“ Du Chaillu, you first of the gang ! 
You Darwin, just look out for squalls! 
Carl Vogt, through your preaching and wide- 
spreading teaching 
On me all this misery falls. 
Well, let me but catch you, knights-errant of 
truth, 
All three of you hear what shall hap— 
Your fine skulls I'll dash into splinters, and 
smasn 


Your developed brains into a pap ! 


“One thought alone comforts me still, 
And breathes a sweet peace on my woe, 
From agonized raving, insatiate craving, 
The path of contentment to show. — 
No ape to humanity ever attained, 
I endure it as well as I may ; 
Not a murmur escapes, for, while men become 
apes, 
A quiet gorilla I'll stay.” 
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This ended, the fish was brought 
round. Such was the plan of the dinner. 
Between fish and meat, between meat 
and entrées, between every two courses, 
came a song in chorus or a speech, often 
indeed both. One novel result was that 
we had time to get hungry between the 
courses, and hailed with joy the appear- 
ance of every dish. Another conse- 
quence, which perhaps only Germans 
would regularly submit to, was that 
after four or five hours we had not got 
so far as the dessert. Can any one 
imagine a large company of Englishmen 
delaying the progress of their dinner 
thus, or singing convivial songs before 
the first glass of wine was finished ? 

All the toasts of the evening were 
given, not, as here, by the president, 
but by the more distinguished guests, 
probably in some pre-arranged order. 
Every orator spoke from the rostrum ; 
and any gesticulation was made danger- 
ous by the need of holding steady in one 
hand the glass of wine, which, his speech 
ended and his toast given, the speaker 
raised on high and emptied. This was 
the signal for enthusiastic applause, and 
a long clash, as each one present clinked 
glasses with both his neighbours, then 
stretched across the table to strike the 
glass of any friend within reach. One 
significant omission showed the political 
feelings of the Versammlung. The 
King’s health was not proposed, but in 
its place the “Stadt Frankfurt” was 
drunk. 

An illustrious visitor was Professor 
Virchow, eminent as a physiologist and 
as a bitter opponent of Bismarck in the 
Prussian Diet. He made us a fine 
speech, expressing the hope that our 
children might enjoy a truer liberty than 
we, a sentiment which caused great 
excitement and some expressions of 
disapprobation. Dr. Hoffmann-Donner 
also mounted the tribune, and was re- 
ceived with enormous enthusiasm. At 
the end of his speech a crowd gathered 
round to clink their glasses against his, 
and cheer him again and again. 

Thus the dinner went on, interleaved 
with choruses and speeches, growing gra- 
dually towards an uproar of enjoyment. 


It was a wonderful sight to see those 
grave, middle-aged gentlemen, those 
intellectual thinkers, behaving like veri- 
table boys in their most rampant moods ; 
singing, shouting chaff at each other, 
rolling in their seats for very merri- 
ment; eating, smoking, and drinking, 
as if no more serious pursuits had ever 
troubled their existence. Perhaps only 
Germans have this power of going back 
at will to the feelings of student days; 
remaining boys to the end of their use- 
ful and active lives. 

But, if German enthusiasm seems be- 
yond his reach, will the reader consent 
to emulate German patience, and suffer 
the progress of the dinner to be inter- 
rupted by more songs 4 


Bipamvs. 


Behold us assembled, while joy fills each breast, 
Then up with you, comrades, bibamus ! 
The pens and the lancets and knives lie at 


rest, 
Then up with you, comrades, bibamus ! 
What good that a man should torment himself 
still, 
Why this one is well, and why that one is ill; 
Though truth may lie hid from our knowledge 
and skill, 
Yet up with you, comrades, bibamus! 
The cobbler as well as his shoes must decay, 
Then up with you, comrades, bibamus ! 
The doctors and patients must both pass away, 
Then up with you, comrades, bibamus ! 
If you quietly live or in merry carouse, 
All ends in one fashion, as each man allows ; 
There waits for us all the same small wooden 
house, 
So up with you, comrades, bibamus ! 
If you drive but one horse, if you sit behind 
two, 
Well, up with you, comrades, bibamus ! 
Whether honour or knowledge or riches you 


woo, 
Still, up with you, comrades, bibamus ! 
If in tweed, or in cloth trimmed with rich 
Astracan, 
If by nature a sad or a light-hearted man, 
Keep ever the heart of the boy while you can: 
Then up with you, comrades, bibamus ! 


Liny2zvs-Liep. 


Why should the pretty flowers 
All mute and silent be ? 

Why can no song be won from them, 
No simple melody ? 

I asked the first of teachers, 
To Martius’ self I went ; 

He said, “In such research I’ve heard 
Of no experiment.” 
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Then ventured I, “’Twould surely 
Be otherwise, I think, 

If, ’stead of endless water showers, 
You gave ’em wine to drink. 

‘¢‘ That looses tongues right often, 
And wakes the power of song ; 

But, mind you ‘custom them to drink, 
The test may else go wrong.” 

** What !” cried the sage, “ my cellar 
For such a purpose lent ? 

No, sir, there must a limit be 
To all experiment. 

** Ourselves drink wine, and often 
Scarce round the jug will go; 

There’s quite ome of singing, and 
Of chattering, here below.” 

So spoke a mighty master. 
Students, good reason why, 

Will not their wine on flowers pour 
Experiments to try. 

Geologists and others 
Alike decline the test ; 

So, ever mute the flowers grow, 
Unsung their “Themas” rest. 


Soon after nine the hall began slightly 
to thin. Men had left their tirst places 
and gathered in little friendly groups to 
talk and drink together. More pipes 
and cigars were lighted; every man was 
enjoying himself to the uttermost, 
noisily or quietly, as seemed good to 
him; but the dessert stage had not even 
yet been reached. Unfortunately I 
could stay no later, and can give no evi- 
dence how much longer the festivities 
lasted. It looked rather as if some few 
would smoke on there till the “sections” 
met the next morning. 

I venture to offer one more translation 
from the “ Liederbuch,” begging leave 
to make a sincere apology for the in- 
adequate way in which all my English 
versions represent the ease and sim- 
plicity of the German originals. 


Tue Disrrisetion or Practic: 
“Take ye the sick world,” Esculapius cried 
To mortals, “I to mighty Jove ascend ; 
Let your God-given talents now be tried, 
Great nature’s secrets learn to comprehend.” 


Practice brings gold—they listen with a will, 
Then to the work all hasten, young and old, 

A hundred baths are praised to cure each ill, 
And many a spring of water, hot and cold. 


The homeeopath divides his atoms rare ; 
Hoff cures more manfully with hops and 
malt ; 
Trudel with ‘lifting | of hands and prayer ; 
While others heal with brandy and with 


The life-awakening essences abound ; 
Friend Holloway speaks scorn of every ill, 
Goldberger’s bands electric gird some round, 
And all the world is cured with Morrison's 
pil. 
- _ 7” 7 * 
Rheumatics, medicated cottons cure, 
’Gamst pine-tree wool consumption strives 
in vain, 
A hundred remedies relief procure 
For toothache, cramp, and every mortal pain. 


But who shall tell the masters and their claims, 
The cures miraculous of every ill ? 
Or who shall count specifics and their names, 
Ointment and draught, tincture, and salve, 
and pill? 


Long had the distribution thus been done, 
When very late arrived the true m.p. 

But the sick folk were doctored every one 
Already—each would say, “ I need not thee.” 


“ Shall all have i then, and only I 
Be quite neglected, I, thy faithful son ?” 
Thus poured he forth a loud complaining ery, 
And flung himself before the Olympian 

throne. 


“Why didst thou silence keep so long? thou 
roamer, 
Where hast thou loitered?” asked the god 
irate. 
“ Under examination for diploma 
Long was I kept ; professors judged my fate, 


“Testing my knowledge of the human frame, 
Of long-stored wisdom learnt through passing 
ages ; 
Life’s deepest springs they made me tell by 
name, 
And weigh the theories of departed sages. 


“‘ Knowledge of nature’s powers to make my 
own 
I’ve diligently sought, this weary while. 
Pardon me, striving thus for science alone, 
Forgetting, as it seems, the mercantile.” 


“ What can I do?” asked Esculapius ; ‘‘ facts 

Accomplished must be borne with: and be- 
sides 

No god could silence all that crowd of quacks ; 

So let them boast on while the earth abides. 


“Gladly I would advise thee to resign 
The earth, and come up here ; but man needs 
thee ; 
Thou the certificates of death must sign, _ 
And for the sins of all the scape-goat be. 
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ORIENTALISM IN EUROPEAN INDUSTRY. 





BY SIR M. DIGBY WYATT, M.A, ETC. 


As steam and railways, and the type of 
man that steam and railways engender, 
push themselves further and further 
ahead into those profundities of Oriental 
life, which, but for such intrusion, might, 
—so far as we can judge,—have remained 
unchanged for centuries to come, the 
quickening life of Western activity and 
enterprise shakes to their very vitals the 
constitutions of the Eastern races. 

That rude intrusion of European 
energy which took originally the form 
of trade, and which, ere long, assumed 
that of conquest, must have rudely 
broken in upon the uninterrupted tide 
of despotic rule which had for many 
centuries held unlimited sway in India, 
in China, and Japan. 

While such intrusions served to intro- 
duce European life and energy—and 
too often European passions and vices 
—to the peoples of the East, they 
served also to rend aside that thick 
veil which had hidden almost entirely 
from Europe arts and industries of 
almost unparalleled originality and 
beauty. The result of continued inter- 
course has been to effect a peculiar 
interchange of mutual respect. 

By a principle, as it were, of convec- 
tion, the colder temperature of Europe 
has warmed under the Eastern sun into 
admiration for arts which it at first 
deemed magnificent, but uncultured. 
Those, on the other hand, who were 
originally tolerated as but little less 
than savages by the Celestials, have so 
far made good their footing as to com- 
mand unlimited respect, for the power 
of their arms and the cheapness of 
their cottons. Their steam and their 
cannon have forced an entry, not only 
into the country but into the intelli- 
gences of the rulers of China and Japan, 
as they had previously done into those 
of the eontinent of India. 

History has always shown us that such 





counterchanges of national character- 
istics have been intensely slow in their 
commencement, and very rapid in the 
later stages of assimilation ; and hence 
we may observe that, for centuries after 
the original opening up of the East by 
European countries, the influence of the 
abundant products brought to us from 
India scarcely in any wise affected the 
corresponding industries of Europe. 

As traveller after traveller, and ship 
after ship, brought to Portugal, to Hol- 
land, and to England beautiful speci- 
mens of the textile fabrics of India, and 
of the ceramic products of China and 
Japan, gradually and slowly an inclina- 
tion arose to imitate those classes of 
products. The desire to rival the shawls 
of Cashmere has helped to create and 
develop much of the trade of Norwich, 
of Glasgow, and of Paisley. 

Under Napoleon I. in France, the 
great house of Ternaux embarked with 
success in the same class of industry ; 
while admiration for the beautiful porce- 
lain of China and Japan encouraged the 
Dutch to imitate those products in the 
best samples of the Delft ware, and the 
Saxons in the earliest products of Meis- 
sen and of Dresden. The French, in 
their earliest porcelain manufacture, 
limited their imitation to the desire to 
equal or excel the body of the Oriental 
china rather than its appearance or or- 
namentation. We, in England—pro- 
bably from a more popular appreciation 
of the excellences of the ordinary porce- 
lain brought to us by the East India 
Company’s trade—in some of our earli- 
est Staffurdshire, and especially in our 
early Worcester, china, manufactured imi- 
tations of Chinese production which it 
is sometimes very difficult to distinguish 
from the original they imitated. Still, 
these reproductions were to a great ex- 
tent mechanical, and we were loth to 
admit the beauty while we commended 
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the utility of the object imitated. Whilst 
admiration was reserved for reproduc- 
tions of ornament based upon the an- 
tique, and upon the best remains of the 
period of the renaissance of the antique, 
every one remained all but blind to 
the value of the East as a source of 
inspiration for industrial designers. 

The first step to renewed activity and 
greater liberality in the theory of in- 
dustrial design is, I think, to be recog- 
nised through the archeological move- 
ment in favour of a recognition of the 
value of the Mediaeval system of dealing 
with form, As that Medieval system 
had unquestionably derived much in- 
spiration during the period of the 
Crusades, and indeed during the greater 
part of the Middle Ages, from contact 
with the products of the East, which 
stood out with conspicuous excellence 
during the dark ages of European Medi- 
zvalism, so the profound study of that 
system carried back the attention of 
students to those original sources of 
inspiration. 

The prestige of classical tradition and 
the French supremacy in matters of 
taste once broken down, prejudices were 
removed which had previously limited 
the range of industrial art; and men 
arose, like Owen Jones and Pugin in 
this country, and Texier, Coste, Cler- 
gét, Girault de Prangey, and Flandrin 
in France. By such men the public of 
both countries were made acquainted 
with sources of beauty, and theories 
for the creation of beauty, which greatly 
extended the range of facilities with 
which it was their privilege to arm the 
designer to enrich industrial art with 
new and beautiful forms, based and 
systematized upon their interpretation 
of Oriental tradition. 

The influence of these and other 
pioneers in the good work first mani- 
fested itself emphatically in the face of 
Europe at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
The collection of Indian manufactures 
contributed from every part of India 
took the world of European manufac- 
ture by storm, and excited a general 
and previously unknown admiration for 
all the products of the East. The com- 
ments made by Owen Jones upon those 


products tended much to a codification 
of the principles upon which their 
beauty mainly depended; while the 
technical and historical details concern- 
ing them, furnished by the late Dr. 
Royle, provided us with the fullest in- 
formation as to the means by which, 
and the circumstances under which, 
the most beautiful of the objects ex- 
hibited had been manufactured. 

After the close of the Exhibition of 
1851, the best of the products specially 
forwarded from India for that Exhi- 
bition were reserved to supplement the 
small collection previously deposited 
in certain apartments of the old India 
House in Leadenhall-street. 

The excitement caused throughout 
India by the admiration which the 
products forwarded from that country 
received at the Exhibition of 1851 
culminated in the contribution to the 
Exhibition held in Paris in 1855 of an 
even more complete and extensive series 
of illustrations of Indian manufacture 
than that forwarded to Europe in anti- 
cipation of 1851. 

The Indian portion of the Exhibition 
of 1855, which I had the good fortune 
to be employed by Colonel Sykes, the 
then chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, to arrange with the late Dr. Royle, 
excited the greatest enthusiasm amongst 
the principal designers for Freuch in- 
dustry. Artists were continually sketch- 
ing and drawing in the Indian depart- 
ment, and the writers who principally 
chronicled the memorabilia of that Ex- 
hibition dwelt with the utmost fervour 
upon the beauty of the Indian patterns. 

In France, it was especially upon the 
tissues of Lyons that the Indian depart- 
ment of the Exhibition of 1855 exer- 
cised the most potent influence. 

After the close of that Exhibition, as 
on the occasion of the previous Exhi- 
bition, the best of the Indian goods 
were selected to be added to the India 
House Collection, which having at that 
date considerably outgrown the space 
available for its display, induced the 
Directors to turn their attention to 
the conversion of certain additional 
rooms into a tolerably satisfactory mu- 
seum. In this instance, again, I was 
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employed by the Company to effect the 
requisite enlargement and refitment of 
their old museum galleries. The work 
was a difficult one, as a number of 
old offices and a couple of dwelling- 
houses afforded by no means satisfactory 
elements out of which to contrive an 
industrial museum. The whole was 
however so completed as to admit of a 
tolerable classification, and the exhi- 
bition of an extensive series of samples 
of all the leading manufactures of India, 
under fair conditions of lighting and 
accessibility for the purpose of study 
and comparison. On the completion of 
the new museum, it was visited by 
thousands of persons, and amongst them, 
numbers of students and practical manu- 
facturers, who began to incorporate into 
our current system of production imita- 
tions, especially in textile fabrics, carpets, 
&c., of the best Indian goods exhibited 
by the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. 

The necessity for the abandonment of 
the old East India House and the re- 
moval of its contents to the west end of 
London, coupled with the death of Dr. 
Royle, caused some interruption in the 
work of usefulness effected by the per- 
manent exhibition in London of these 
beautiful products. The intelligence 
and activity however of Dr. Forbes 
Watsea (Dr. Royle’s successor), and the 
growing importance to our country of 
affording to its manufacturers the means 
of becoming practically acquainted with 
the arts of India, soon remedied the ill 
effect of the temporary interruption to 
the progress of appreciation of Indian 
designs in English industrial art, caused 
by the removal above alluded to. 

Having received thenecessary authority 
from the then Secretary of State for 
India in Council, I was permitted to fit 
up Fife House, Whitehall, as a temporary 
museum, in which, on Dr. Watson’s com- 
pletion of the arrangement of the mag- 
nificent collection of products belonging 
to the Secretary of State in Council, 
a still greater concourse of inquiring 
visitors flocked to the museum estab- 
lished in that building than had pre- 
viously visited the old museum at the 
India House. 





I am not aware that in this country 
much direct reproduction or imitation 
of Oriental arts has taken place; but I 
am certain that their influence upon 
surface decoration has been of the very 
utmost importance. Their especial value 
has, I think, consisted in the admirable 
illustrations they furnish of the possi- 
bility of obtaining repose and quiet 
beauty by the right employment of the 
most brilliant colouring when broken 
up into minute and properly contrasted 
forms, and arranged for flat surfaces 
upon what is technically known as a 
“flat” system of design. 

It is the especial reasonableness of the 
Eastern treatment by Arabians, Indians, 
Chinese, or Japanese alike—of every 
material pressed into the service of in- 
dustrial art, which has specially tended 
to correct the vagaries of industrial 
artists. Until it had been shown to 
them by the unquestionable merits and 
success of Oriental products, that beauty 


‘in manufacture might be effected with- 


out involving any misapplication to it 
of the fine arts, their only idea of raising 
the character of design of any piece of 
manufacture appears to have been limited 
to the addition to it of an introduction 
of pictorial elements which disfigured 
more than they adorned.* 

The Exhibition of 1851 overflowed 
with illustrations of this tendency, and 
sculpture was no less abused in its 
forced association with ceramic art and 
furniture than painting was in textiles. 

Who does not remember the New- 
foundland-dog carpets and rugs, the 
portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert 
worked into every class of fabric, and 
the fox, and dog, and ballet-girl shirts 
in the well-known Chamber of Horrors 
at Marlborough House ? 

From the productions of Oriental 
taste all such anomalies were banished, 
and in them the artists preserved the 
utmost gorgeousness of decoration, which 
was never rendered obtrusive, and was 
always effected by means harmonizing 
with the class of product to which they 
were applied, or into which they were 
incorporated. 

As serious thought became applied to 
the elaboration of a judicious system of 
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teaching, upon which the Schools of 
Design throughout the country required 
to be organized, the common-sense 
system of the East grew in our estima- 
tion, and became established and adopted 
in our practice. We work now in 
almost all departments of production, 
especially in carpets, rugs, tiles, floor- 
eloth, mural decoration, paper-hangings, 
shawls, and to some extent in jewellery 
and mosaics, in the spirit if not in the 
forms of Oriental art. Its influence is 
a growing and, as I believe, a highly 
beneficial one. 

It was about the year 1855 that the 
practice of collecting, which has now 
erown to so extraordinary a mania in 
France, acquired a sudden and very 
extensive development. Under the old 
régime in that country, collections had 
been formed by many distinguished con- 
noisseurs, who had exhibited a very high 
appreciation of the value and rarity of 
beautiful specimens of Indian and other 
Oriental produce. Of such collections 
many catalogues are still extant, and 
some of them contain items which cannot 
but excite the utmost envy and cupidity 
of the collectors of the present day. 
The finest and oldest: porcelains and 
lac of China and Japan were especially 
appreciated, and the jades and precious 
stones of India, the enamels of Persia, 
and much beautiful wood and ivory 
carving from the East, generally figure 
in the foremost line. 

Such collections were, however, rudely 
broken up and dispersed during the 
great French Revolution, and the spirit 
of refined admiration for beautiful manu- 
facture, which certainly existed in a 
very strong form during the reign of 
Louis XVI., entirely died out,—to be 
revived only of recent years, and through 
the influences to which allusion has 
been made, 

The opening-up of China and Japan, 
and the greater facilities for travel in 
India and Asia Minor, and indeed in 
the East generally, brought new material 
of a most interesting kind into the 
market, and the collectors of the nine- 
teenth century have been in no wise 
slow to appreciate the value of the 
precious spoils, the new types of form, 
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and new processes of manufacture illus- 
trated by the rarest and most beautiful 
of the curiosities brought to Europe, as 
cultivated travellers returned from long 
and adventurous wanderings. 

Again in 1862 in this country, and 
lastly in 1867 at Paris, the artists who 
had been foremost in renovating in- 
dustrial art have enjoyed ample oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with 
the most precious samples of Oriental 
industries ; and a general appreciation 
of the value of such products has gra- 
dually grown into a most prominent 
position. 

While I believe that the influence 
exercised by these exhibitions of Ori- 
ental manufactures has been similar and 
about equal upon the artists and most 
cultivated classes of the two countries, 
their effect upon the working classes has 
been very dissimilar. 

On the workman in England, owing, 
I fear, to his lower intellectual organiza- 
tion and development, they seem scarcely 
to have acted at all; while in France 
they have succeeded in causing an imi- 
tation and, as it were, re-creation of 
technical processes of manufacture des- 
tined to have a most important influence 
upon national production. At the present 
time, in France, there is no process of 
Oriental damascening or enamelling 
which has not been perfectly revived by 
the Parisian workman. Those curious 
specimens of Japanese metal work which, 
in small ohjects—such as brooches, clasps, 
chains, &c.—show the Japanese to pos- 
sess powers of combining and inlaying 
various metals by methods unknown 
to, or at least unpractised by European 
artists, have been perfectly imitated ; 
and MM. Barbedienne and Christofle 
have shown us damascening and enamel- 
ling, both on the champ-léve and clov- 
sonnée principles, of as perfect elegance 
and beauty as the finest specimens from 
Scinde, from Yeddo, or Pekin. 

So sensible have the French been of 
the great progress made by this country 
in industrial art in recent years, and of 
the value and influence of the teachings 
to be derived from institutions such as 
that of South Kensington and the 
Crystal Palace, and from the formation 
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of museums (such as those of the De- 
partment of Science and Art and of 
the Secretary of State in Council of 
India), that their foremost writers have 
lost no opportunity of stimulating their 
Government to the steady provision of 
similar facilities for the training of in- 
dustrial designers and art-workmen. 
Nor have they regarded the action of 

Government as sufficient for effecting 
all their requirements. Acting upon 
the principles of the old adage, 

He who by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive, 


the leading manufacturers and artists of 
France, with the co-operation of many 
of the most distinguished connoisseurs 
of that country, have formed themselves 
into an association, which they have 
called “The Central Union of Fine 
Arts applied to Industry.” 

The seat of this society in Paris is in 
one of the fine old houses of the Place 
Royale, where may be found a museum 
and library open gratuitously to workers 
every day from ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing to ten o’clock at night. The system 
of this institution comprises special 
courses of lectures and discussions on 
various branches of the subject of the 
application of art to industry. Its prin- 
cipal public manifestation of activity 
takes the shape of periodical exhibitions 
including three classes of objects, viz. the 
premiated productions of the principal 
schools of design in Paris and the Depart- 
ments ; special museums consisting of 
works of art borrowed from private col- 
lections ; and current articles of manu- 
facture representing the most interesting 
applications of art to industry. In 
short, as the programme of the society 
states, its aim is to seek to raise by 
every possible means the level of in- 
dustrial art in France, and to counter- 
balance, by an activity independent of 
the State and springing from the indi- 
vidual initiation of those most practi- 
cally interested in the success of art 
manufacture, the influence of great 
establishments founded with the same 
ends and at vast cost in other countries. 

The previous exhibitions of this so- 
ciety have been most interesting ; but 
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their last, held during the autumn of 
last year, displayed a feature especially 
interesting, as exhibiting the intense 
appreciation which the French have 
recently manifested for Oriental art. In 
eight great galleries the council of this 
society inaugurated an Oriental museum 
of the utmost importance and beauty, 
the contents of which sufficed to show 
the zeal and energy with which collectors 
have during the last twenty or thirty 
years been steadily accumulating in 
France the rarest and most magnificent 
illustrations of the arts and industries 
of the East. Of these eight apartments, 
three were devoted to Chinese and 
Japanese art, one to that of India, a 
fifth to Persian art and that of Asia 
Minor and the Greek archipelago—or 
rather, so much of the art of the two 
last-named districts as denotes an in- 
fluence independent of that usually 
found in those countries, viz. one de- 
rived from classic sources, 

The limits of this notice do not per- 
mit me to dwell upon the beauty and 
value of the articles contained in these 
galleries, and I may be permitted pos- 
sibly in a future special notice to repair 
this omission ; but I desire now to note 
the fact that these objects were contri- 
buted by the most enlightened connois- 
seurs of France. Such men really con- 
stitute the leaders and chief patrons of 
the most advanced current industry— 
a circumstance which gives exceptional 
importance to their thus manifesting 
their earnest appreciation of the value 
and beauty of such masterpieces of in- 
dustrial art. 

That which was to the practical man 
perhaps the most interesting feature of 
this exhibition was his being able to 
pass from this portion of it to the main 
area of the building, in which the co- 
temporary goods of the best Parisian 
manufacturers were displayed, and to 
observe in them the active reproduction 
of the best features of the same art as 
that which formed the staple of the 
Oriental Museum. In the latter, for 
instance, were displayed some of the 
most beautiful of the ancient lamps of 
the Caliphate, enamelled upon trans- 
parent glass—objects of the greatest 
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rarity and beauty. In the former, at 
the stall of M. Brocard, lamps of original 
design and of equal beauty in all respects 
were to be seen, and to be bought at 
reasonable prices. In the museum, the 
Faience of Persia, with its hand-work 
processes of decoration, was to be met 
with in every variety of beauty ; while, 
in the exhibition, at half-a-dozen stalls at 
least, objects of a corresponding nature 
were displayed for sale. In this branch 
of industry the productions of MM. 
Bouvier, Deck, and Collinot were alike 
excellent in originality, freshness of form 
and design, and perfect success in manu- 
facture. In all of these any stereotyped 
reproduction seemed to be avoided as 
fatal to beauty. Every object was spe- 
cially designed, and, generally speaking, 
actually executed by the designer ; being, 
on that account, instinct with a life and 
vivacity converting the object of indus- 
trial manufacture into one of fine art. 
The Burlington Fine Arts Club of 
London have just organized a correspond- 
ing museum, on a small scale, to that in 
the Champs Elysées, and this will be 
opened in a short time at the rooms of 
the club in Piccadilly. It will be hard 
to excel the beauty and rarity of the 
objects contributed on loan to the French 
collection, and unfortunately the limits 
of space and light in the apartments 
of the Burlington Fine Arts Club will 
restrict their selection from the abun- 
dant materials available. Possibly some 
day the voice of an intelligent public 
opinion both at home and in India will 
demand from the Indian Government 
in this country the establishment of. a 
museum far exceeding in extent and im- 
portance that which has just been so 
well arranged by Dr. Forbes Watson in 
the upper story of the new India Office. 
Meanwhile the policy of the Secretary 
of State in Council of India has been to 
provide, for the use of the great centres 
of industry in this country, selections 
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of those Indian art manufactures which 
are likely to be found most useful in 
each locality. Such a collection formed 
one of the greatest attractions at Man- 
chester, and again at Leeds; and, more 
recently, there has been lent to the 
town of Birmingham a series of illustra- 
tions of Indian art which has proved of 
the utmost utility and popularity. I 
observe from an interesting statement, 
drawn up by Mr. W. C. Aitken (a well- 
known and most active promoter of the 
best interests of industrial art at Bir- 
mingham), that, during the three months 
from November 11, 1869, to February 
12, 1870, the average number of daily 
visits of artizans and others to the 
Corporation Free Art Gallery, in which 
the Indian goods are now placed, and 
which, before the earliest of those dates 
had amounted only to 143, has been 
raised to 324; and after its three months’ 
exhibition the collection is found to ex- 
cite an even greater amount of curiosity 
and attention than it did when it was 
first opened. 

Mr. Aitken has drawn up an exceed- 
ingly able popular catalogue of this 
exhibition, pointing out, with special 
reference to the cotemporary art indus- 
try of Birmingham, those features of a 
technical nature, and as elements of 
design, which in the objects shown are 
most likely to be useful to the Birming- 
ham artizan. 

In this collection, and indeed in all 
that I have ever seen of Oriental pro- 
ducts, the predominant characteristic is 
unquestionably that which was so well 
urged by Mr. Owen Jones, with refer- 
ence to the Indian collection of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867. In that 
display he observed: “We find no 
“ struggle after effect ; every ornament 
“arises quietly and naturally from the 
* object decorated, inspired by some 
“true feeling, or embellishing some 
“ real want.” 
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